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Our Future Farmers 
learn about trees and 
tape recorders. 

(See page 74.) 
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Don’t Gamble Your Children’s Safety 


Buy SUPERIOR All-Steel 
Safety SCHOOL COACHES 





More THAN MERE TRANSPORTATION to and from school 
is needed for your children. They’re entitled to safe 
transportation, too. And safe transportation to and 
from school means Superior All-Steel Safety School 
Coaches—the safest, strongest, most comfortable 
school coaches in the world. 

Superior’s ‘“Unistructure’” all-steel frame with all- 
riveted and welded construction, and more than twenty 
other safety advancements”, pioneered by Superior, 
have made Superior Coaches first in the field. That’s 
why stronger, sturdier, safer Superior Coaches give 
maximum protection to the nation’s priceless cargo 

. . Its school children. 

Don’t gamble with the safety of your children... 
buy Superior All-Steel Safety Schoo! Coaches for your 
transportation system: Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 











Distributed Exclusively By 
SUPERIOR COACH SALES COMPANY 


517 Dempster Street Evanston, Illinois 


SUPERIOR COACHES, INC., OF ST. LOUIS 


3100 Sutton Bivd. St. Louis 17, Missouri 





*Ask for Superior literature showing why these | 
advancements make Superior All-Steel Safety 
Coaches the world's safest, strongest, most com- 


fortable school coaches 
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The INCOMPARABLE” WwuenT 


ae 
lémm. Sound-Silent Projector 


Today's superbly produced films deserve the match- 
less projection now offered by the entirely NEW DeVry 
“Bantam.” Truly a “Theatre-in-a-Suitcase’— projector, 
amplifier, speaker and screen all in ONE compact case. 


The “Bantam” gives bright, clear, flickerless pictures, 
even in semi-darkened rooms... purity of tone, from 
treble to bass... matchless amplification of voice, music, 
sound effects. In fact—you see and hear, as though you 
were actually a part of the projected sequence. Get the 
facts about the mighty,all NEW DeVry “Bantam” 

—now available for immediate delivery at only $345 


Outstanding Dey FEATURES 


*MAKE THESE CONVINCING TESTS Jr New LIGHTER WEIGHT: Simplified de- * New MAXIMUM FILM PROTECTION 
sign, extensive use of Dow Metal mag- DeVry gives you ‘floating flim" con 
nesium alloy castings, plus new, im- struction for SAFE projection. Al no 
proved miniature tubes, reduces pick- time does the picture crea or sound 

: up weight to as low as 28 pounds track touch stationary metal 
COMPARE DeVry’s 
wow-free, flutter-free, f Ye New SIMPLICITY & SERVICEABILITY tr New QUIET. SMOOTH OPERATION 
. * Anyone con easily set up, thread and Power transmission is through SILENT 
hum-free, amplification of operate the “Bantam.” All parts ore CHAINS an importent seature origi 





readily accessible. Lamps are easily nated for the popular DeVry 35mm 


a piono film. LIGHT-METER the ; 
brilliance that floods the screen's replaced; require no edjusiment professional projectors 
entire surface te AC-DC OPERATION: You con use 


your DeVry “Bantam” “Theotre-in-o 
Suitcase” on either AC or OC current 














DUAL CASE “BANTAM” 


Educational Aids Service 


The “Bantam” is 2110 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
aiso available in 
Dual Case Model, 

















with projector Organization 
and amplifier in 
one case; 8” oe —o 
ALNICO V mag- = 
net speaker in Street — 
A separate case. s 
< - City State 
ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 © 
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OUR COVER STORY 





Newton High School's Future Farmers 
Giet Plenty of Practical Experience 


(See Cover Photo) 


The young cattle judgers pictured on 
the cover are members of the Newton 
chapter, Future Farmers of America. 

They are receiving pointers on selection 
of beef cattle foundation stock for build- 
ing home farm herds, from Mr. William 
Crawford, their vocational agriculture in- 
structor and F.F.A. chapter adviser. It’s 
all a part of their Supervised Farming 
Program in Jasper County. 

To the right of Mr. Crawford in the 
picture is Mr. Paul Walker, head of the 
vocational agriculture department at New- 
ton Community High School. He teaches 
three freshman sections and one senior 
class, while Mr. Crawford has charge of 
two sections each of sophomores and 
juniors. 

The picture was made at the annual 
show and fall sale of the Central Illinois 
Hereford Breeders Association, Inc., at 
the Jasper County Fairground September 
24. The registered Hereford bull, Hazlett 
Pride 4978286, is being held by its owner, 
Mr. Clifford Cammon. 

Mr. Cammon is one of 91 young farm- 
ers registered in twenty-one GI Farmer 
Veteran Training School classes at New- 
ton Community High School. 

During the day, the 155 farm boys in 
the vocational agriculture classes used top 
cattle consigned to this sale as material 
for their assigned study in selection of 
beef cattle. 

This was only one of the numerous op- 
portunities for practical experience plan- 
ned for the Newton F.F.A. boys. School 
buses carry the classes to the 20-acre 
University of Illinois Soil Experiment 
Station two miles away, which has been 
used since 1912. The boys also travel to 
nearby hog, dairy, poultry, and sheep 
farms, and to farm implement and agri- 
cultural supply stores, where classes are 
conducted at the point of greatest ac- 
tivity interest. They take a tape recorder 
with them on their field trips, and inter- 
view farmers for interesting facts and 
special features. 

These recordings are played back to 
other classes, giving them the benefit of 
the farm experiences. They are also used 
every Saturday morning in a special farm 
broadcast called “J.F.A. News and Vo 
Ag Views,” which the F.F.A. chapter has 
conducted for two years over. station 
WCRA at Effingham. 

Soil conservation and reforestation is 
demonstrated by a five-year continuation 
pine tree planting program on four acres 
of the beautiful 20-acre high school 
campus, where 7,000 pine trees have been 
set, at the rate of 1,500 annually, by the 
LA, members, 

\ soil-testing and dairy products testing 
laboratory is used by the boys and the 
community. In a large, 
equipment 


farmers of the 
well-equipped farm — shop, 





necessary in the farming programs of 
the F.F.A. boys is constructed. The shop 
facilities are also used by the GI Farmer 
Veterans and adult farmers of the com- 
munity. 

Recreational activities complete a well- 
balanced program for these F.F.A. boys 
in Jasper County. There are chapter 
meetings, parties, hayrides, and campfires 
along the banks of the Ambraw River. 
Summer picnics and barnyard shows 
throughout the community are planned 
and enjoyed by the F.F.A. boys and 
their friends and parents. 

PAuL WALKER, Head, Vocational Agri- 

culture Department, Newton Community 

High School. 


took, Hoar, Now! 


by Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 





Winter on the Farm (10 minutes, 
color, Encyclopedia Britannica Films*) 
—The final fourth in the full-color march 
of the seasons comes with EB’s film of 
December, January, and February on 
the Johnson farm in Wisconsin. Snow 
covers the same fields that we saw 
plowed and planted in the picture of 
“Spring on the Farm,” green with grow- 
ing corn in “Summer,” and rich with fat 
shocks in “Autumn.” Joan and Jerry 
discover tracks of rabbit, fox, and deer 
(and the animals, too) as they go to the 
woods to cut their Christmas tree. Jerry 
shovels a path to the barn and gives 
hay and silage to the horses and cattle, 
while Joan finds seeds and suet for the 
chickadees. In late February they dis- 
cover a green plant at the edge of a 
melting snowbank, and look for tracks 
near a woodchuck’s den. 

In this film, as in the others in the 
series, Joan and Jerry demonstrate the 
fun of living and helping on a farm, of 


* Films are 16mm _ black-and-white, sound, un- 
less stated otherwise; are identified by producers’ 
names; may be rented from local distributors. 
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enjoying nature without disturbing it, of 
being sensitively alert to everyday ad 
ventures so often taken for granted. 
Children who see the films will catch 
this attitude, as well as have their eyes 
opened to enjoy the parade of the year’s 
seasons. 

Care of Art Materials (10 minutes, 
Young America Films)—A friendly wee 
mouse and _ glad-or-sad-faced brushes, 
paint jars, paste tubes, crayons, and 
scissors, remind our young artists (aged 
6 to 16) of rules they’ve often been told, 
yet often fail to follow. Ways to keep 
art tools and materials clean, to use 
them carefully, and to put them away 
are amusingly dramatized in clever ani- 
mation. Made especially for the primary 
grades, this film—the only one on this 
subject—with its “light” but effective 
touch, is also an appropriate refresher 
for our older students. Its lesson is good 
to take home, too. 

Introduction to Fractions (10 min- 
utes, Johnson Hunt Productions) - 
When anything is “fractured into parts” 
we have fractions, and the fractions tell 
you how something has been divided, 
the film says, as on the screen cakes, 
apples, or pies fracture themselves be- 
fore amazed and amused students. Draw- 
ings of real and of abstract shapes 
review the meaning of the terms, how 
fractions are written, and how to know 
values of the parts. The film’s last 
example is left for the class to answer, 
starting immediate group participation. 

Seven other films in this series show 
how to add, subtract, change, multiply, 
and divide fractions, with one on deci- 
mals and one on percentage. The pro- 
ducers emphasize that the films are not 
capable of teaching unaided, but help 
review, reinforce previous experience, or 
introduce a foundation for further ex- 
perience with fractions. The material is 
presented rapidly but with fair sequence 
and significance, and re-showings are 
recommended. 

Films on fractions have been released 
recently by nearly every major educa- 
tional film producer, as if parts of things 
were epidemic. So, it’s well to compare 
films to determine which ones fit best 
the methods of teaching mathematic 
concepts followed by your school. 

Why Punctuate (10 minutes, Young 
America Films)—This film shows not 
only why, but also how, and when, and 
where to place such marks ( “ ” ? !, 
: 3. ) as help make written meanings 
clear. Effective teaching for the ele 
mentary students and interesting review 
for secondary classes, the film states 
rules simply, and stresses social and 
practical values of using them. 

Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning 
(10 minutes, also color, Coronet Films) 

Tom and Beth find that the script for 
their puppet play, which they perform 
for us, can’t tell the story without the 
right punctuation. The rules that they 
give will help intermediate and junior 
high students to remember what English 
teachers find they often forget. 
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“BLITZ BUGGY”... for an Underground Army 


You won't find mules in a modern coal mine—and here’s ag ag 
the machine that turned them out to pasture! Electric- e 
powered, with spark-arresting motors, it’s called a 
“shuttle buggy” by miners. From the working face it 
trundles 7 tons of coal at a trip, and automatically 
unloads it. Machines like this have done away with much 
backbreaking labor for miners in modern mines. 











Modern coal! mining is “conservation mining”! Even The picture below, of a housewife in her kitchen, was 
coal dust, which, along with shale and other foreign 


matter, is separated from coal in modern washing plants, 


taken in the heart of a mechanized coal field. Her 


husband is a miner, which means his wages exceed the 


is reclaimed. Dried in special heaters, it’s shipped to 
industry as carbon, or “cooked” and compacted into 
briquets for dust-free, smokeless home heating. Below 


average of workers in any other major industry. Though 
not all U. S. miners live in homes as fine as this one, 
high wages paid by the coal industry are responsible 
for more and more homes like this in coal mining areas. 





are finished briquets on their way to shipping bins. 





It's worthwhile fun finding out about coal! Locked 
long in the heart of the earth, it holds many surprises. 
To help your children learn about them, we've 











WasuincTon 5, D. C. Name of School 


developed a sparkling quiz booklet on coal. Your 
J. ET | ee tn ES : - Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 't 
classes will like it. For free copies, mail the coupon Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
below. | , 
Please send me free copies of 
BITUMINOUS ah, COAL Ovp Kine Coat Catits a New Tune! 
; te i] Name 1 a eS 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ee ee eee ee 
A DepartMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | City a Jone State _ 
| 
' 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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WINSTON FLASHES 


B. FRANKLIN proved the power of elec- 
tricity, even before his famous kite ex- 
periment, by executing a turkey. Did he 
dream of a day when any housewife could 
use an electric roaster to cook her Thanks- 
giving bird? 


[THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 
(Emphasis on Beok Week, Nov. 
14-20) “No entertainment is so 
cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting.” Lady M. W. Montagu 











ROUTES of recent Winston textbook ship- 
ments to Puerto Rico, South America, 
Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, 
Israel, Burma, China, and New Zealand 
were easily traced on the beautiful teach- 
ing maps in OuR NErGuBors Geographies. 
maw 
LOBSCOUSE or loblolly? How would you 
like a big helping? Know what they are? 
See Tue Winston Dictionary. 
“_ 
RETAIL SALES for 1948 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $125,000,000,000, 
6% above the figure for 1947. Population 
trends place textbooks among consumer 
goods in which sales steadily mount. 
OPI 
STILL PIONEERING! ALGesRA— MEANING 
AND Mastery, Book I, first unit in the 
Snader Mathematics Series, will beanother 
Winston “famous first.” 
Orr 
FICTION, poetry, science, biography, his- 
tory, geography, nature study—all may 
be found in ADVENTURES IN ReEapINa. 
ws 
PRESIDENTS of the U. S.—more were born 
in November than in any other month. 
nr 
JUVENILES—16 exciting, historical novels 
comprise the unique LAND OF THE FREE 
Series, edited by Erick Berry. Number 
One, SEvEN Beaver Skins, story of the 
New Amsterdam Dutch, is ready. 
ne 
TELEVISION prognosis — 13,500,000 sets 
will be in use by the end of 1952. 
new yn TA tte, 


COMING—a new GEN- ‘dl Y 


ERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Foster E. Gross- 
rd 
os. ww 


presentation or review 
from 9th grade up. 
1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 












Los Angeles 15 Toronto 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Smagine wy in Germany 


The Illinois Education Association was recently host io several teachers 
from Germany and Austria. They are in the United States to study our 
teacher-training methods, professional organizations, etc. 

Two of the teachers sat through the entire meeting of our Finance Com- 
mittee. Both understand and speak English well. When asked what were 
their reactions to the meeting, they said that they marveled at the fact that 
individuals could be so positive in their arguments and yet bow gracefully 
to the will of the majority finally and part upon adjournment in full friend- 
ship with other committee members. 

When asked what would happen in Germany under similar circumstances, 
a teacher replied that the protagonist and antagonist would shout and pound 
and curse, and occasionally fight to force their points of view upon the entire 
assembly. Failing in this, they would stormily withdraw to incite recruits. 

Talking about children, a German teacher said, “Our German children 
do not know independence. Like so many of their fathers, they are accus- 
tomed to taking orders. American children seem undisciplined. Actually, 
it is that American parents do not demand subordination. This seldom 
happens in Germany. I am especially impressed by the wide use made 
by teachers of current events—events of the day are freely discussed, opin- 
ions are asked for. Imagine this happening in Hitler Germany! Even now 
it is difficult. Quite unconsciously your children are demanding the rights 
and enjoying ‘the liberty of freedom in a democracy. 

What greater tributes could be paid to the effectiveness of public educa- 
tion as it relates to democracy? What better proof of the functioning of 
representative democracy in and through the teaching profession could he 
cited? America is free because the schools and their teachers help it to 
be free. 


Spiritual ie in i eS 


Many people express concern over the status of spiritual values in public 
education. The repeated emphasis of the fact that the schools are mandated 
to refrain from sectarianism and the espousal of any sect or creed has created 
a false impression that the public schools neglect to teach or practice those 
ideas, ideals, and concepts that nourish high spiritual development. 

The facts are that the classrooms of our public schools are thoroughly 
permeated with the ideas, ideals, attributes, human relationships, and prac- 
tices characteristic of the best and highest in our Christian culture. In the 
classroom, one finds the practice of the Golden Rule emphasized to a greater 
degree than in any other single situation in our society. For more time than 
in church or Sunday school, the child in the public school has daily practic« 
in living what in too many situations is only preached. 

It is true that in the public schools no attention is given to doctrinal dis- 
putes, to confessions of faith, or to creedal allegiances. There is no exnound- 
ing of texts or formal observance of ritual and ceremony. But. there is 
increasing pressure to bring children and youth into the way of life that 
squares with the finest and best in our Christian culture. 

Spiritual values are stressed to support our untiring effort to build 
cooperative and understanding world. The schools emphasize respect for 
one’s personality, for one’s family, community, state, nation, one’s world 
and all there is therein. Spiritual values are practiced in unselfish generositv. 
universal fellow-feeling, unfailing responsibility and integrity of thought and 
action, appreciation of beauty in nature, in art and music as well as in all 
of the manifest expressions of human life and aspirations for a quality of 
living that appropriately characterizes the best in humanity. 

The schools do not, should not, attempt the high mystical exneriences 
that are the particular realm of organized religious groups. The confessional, 
the phenomena of conversion, ritualism, and special observances are the 
flowering of long vears of sound practice of acceptable ways of thinking, 
living, and associatine with others and with one’s environment. Thev may 
well be reserved for the solemn sanctitv of the temple and the discerning 
ministration of those dedicated to religious service. The schools can and 
do, with the hely of the home, build those attitudes that make the achieve- 
ment of sriritual values an attainable reality. J. A. Sexson 

(Reprinted from Pasadena School Review, Vol. XX. No. 2) 


IRVING F. PEARSON 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 
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Don't Call Students Unintelligent 
Just Because They Read Poorly 


Pupils who cannot read easily have 
been automatically placed in a cate- 
gory which labels them as somewhat 
under intellectual par. To me, this 
is a pedagogical tragedy. Why should 
a child be judged unintelligent be- 
cause he does one skill poorly? 

If a child has a knack for words, 
he will read well even if the instruc- 
tion is poor. He will pick up new 
phrases readily and will literally live 
the printed word. If a word shows 
up misspelled, he will note the error 
at once. He will love to read, and thus 
enrich his vocabulary. Because he ac- 
quires so much knowledge through 
this reading medium, he is thought 
of as very bright. 

This is all well and good, but the 
child who has not accumulated these 
skills may be bright, too. While he 
may not be skillful in the manipulation 
of letters and words, he may be, and 
probably is, proficient in other lines 
of endeavor. 

I have in mind a boy who finished 
grammar school and began his work 
in the retail ice business. He hung up 
a sign on his ice-house which read 
“E-i-s,” meaning, of course, “Ice.” 

Now this young man was not word- 
conscious. He was a poor reader. 
But was he mentally under par? I 
don’t think so. His business flour- 
ished. Today he is happily married 
and his earnings are high. No, he 
wasn't dumb. He just wasn’t cut out 
to handle words fluently, but he had 
skills. They didn’t show up in the 
reading class, but they emerged in 
the outside world where it counts 


Other Skills 


I recently met a boy who had com- 
pleted one year of high school. He 
was a slow reader. This brought 
about other complications such as 
failure to learn history and geogra- 
phy. This was only natural, since it 
was hard for him to read these sub- 
jects. As a result of these difficulties, 
the boy resolved not to finish high 
school. He got a construction job. 

I watched him. He wouldn’t leave 
the huge Caterpillars when the me- 
chanic was working on them. He 


most. 
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watched every move of the repair 
man. He was fascinated by the mov- 
ing parts. Before long, he was driving 
one of the marvelous machines. The 
pay was high. The boy was happy— 
happy because he could make use of 
some of the natural skills he pos- 
sessed. I am sure that he is in that 
business to stay. He couldn’t read. 
He disliked the printed page. But he 
was intelligent. I wonder how many 
teachers fumed over him, gave him 
up as hopeless, and labeled him a 
dullard. 

If all teachers will henceforth re- 
frain from condemning a child be- 
cause of his poor reading, they will 
have removed one of the most prev- 
alent, and most annoying criticisms 
of child education. 

From evidence gathered in recent 
years, we can safely say that many 


of these poor readers are victims of a 
false theory. 

For many years teachers have sub- 
mitted to the common belief that a 
child should learn to read at the age 
of six. Because of this mistaken 
philosophy, we have had children 
frustrated from attempting to keep 
up with their more talented class- 
mates. If they had not reached their 
reading-readiness age until eight, 
they found themselves in the third 
grade using first-grade mentality. As 
they climbed the reading ladder, the 
youngsters wandered in _ instability 
and emerged as reading weaklings. 


We seem at long last to have 
learned that some children may be 
ready to read at five, yet it is possible 
that reading readiness may not come 
to others until much later. No doubt, 
the types I have mentioned above 
were shoved into the mass and failed 
to develop into finished products. 


—Howarp T. ABERNATHIE, Princi- 
pal, Lincoln School, Murphysboro. 





Why Not Give High School Students 
A Chance for Teaching Experience? 


The cry for teachers—capable and 
competent teachers—is now heard 
throughout our land. By increasing 
salaries we are offering an inducement 
to some to enter this field. We have 
overlooked another inducement, how- 
ever, by not creating an opportunity 
for secondary school students to re- 
ceive experience in teaching. 

Our secondary schools today could 
offer to senior students an oppor- 
tunity to explore the teaching field in 
a way that might lead to a vocational 
interest. If we are to have the best 
teachers, we must interest the best 
students while we have them. 

A capable superintendent or prin- 
cipal could teach a class of this type 
or appoint a successful teacher to di- 
rect the class. While the plan of a 
class of teaching exploration need not 
rigidly follow the suggestions listed 
below, the following should be in- 
cluded in a course: 

Classroom meetings to include studies 
of: teacher personality, lesson preparation, 
methods of presentation, keeping of school 
records, administration and correction of 
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tests, elementary psychology, personality 
traits, child welfare, social problems. 

Visitation periods that would permit 
observing teachers in teaching situations, 
attending parent-teacher meetings, visiting 
a teacher’s training college, observing a 
rural school in action. 

Practice teaching to include the foilow- 
ing progressive steps: teaching a class at 
the elementary level under regular teacher 
supervision ; teaching a class in elementary 
school with rest of class as observers; 
teaching of class in elementary school 
without regular teacher present. 

Counseling of interested students. This 
could include the use of classroom teach- 
ers as speakers and advisors at class meet- 
ings; of county superintendents to discuss 
teacher problems and qualifications, and 
available scholarships. 

When I was a senior in high school 
this sort of plan was presented to us 
by our superintendent, Miss Kath- 
arine Obye, now retired, who for a 
number of years was a teacher in 
Rockford schools. I entered the pro- 
fession through this opportunity, and 
my gratitude to her has prompted me 
to make these suggestions.—ALBERT 
E. Dorak, Teacher, Savanna Town- 
ship High School 
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Suppose America depended on 
this kind of “common carrier” 














Lear's suPPOSE that railroads had 
only man power —no equipment 
whatever—and that their employees 
had to transport America’s freight 
on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back 75 pounds of 
freight 15 miles a day, to move a 
ton of freight one mile would cost, 
at present wage rates, $18.45. This 
means that your individual freight 
billon the things you consume would 
amount to $84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 
$20,265 worth of such “tools” as cars 


and engines and the tracks on 
which they run. These tools so 
greatly multiply the transportation 
output of each worker that the 
average cost of moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 1%¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important 
it is to everyone in America that 
the railroads have the best equip- 
ment available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives...freight cars... 
passenger trains... signals —_ a 
all sorts of improvements just as 
fast as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s 
great rail transportation system, the 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 
even more and better “tools.” Only 
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in this way can they continue to 

provide the low-cost, efficient trans- 

portation that is so essential to the 

very life and prosperity of our nation. 
* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR present- 
ing the world’s great musical comedies. 


Every Monday evening over the ABC net- 
work, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 








in... 





American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


Matchless for promoting good 
posture and sight conservation. 
Streamlined and attractive. Extra- 
rugged construction and durabili- 
ty assure you many years of 
money-saving service. 


American UNIVERSAL Table 


(30” x 72” x 29”) 


Perfect-for cafeterias. Strong, rigid, and 
durable. Beautifully finished with high- 
grade lacquer. Suitable, too, for class- 
rooms, offices, libraries, and. dormitories. 





School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office and Library 
Filing Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Flags 
Athletic Goods i 
jtorial Supplies 
TO ails and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 
Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 
Paper Towels 
Primary Materials 







Furniture 





60 





















Let our expert staff help you 
get the best values in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


Our staff is made up of 
experienced men whose career 
is serving school officials like 
yourself. Their friendly, de- 


schoolsupplies and equipment. 

So from now on, consult 
with us on your purchasing 
problems. We’ll help you take 


pendable guidance assures you 
the best buys in all types of 


care of them efficiently, and to 
your complete satisfaction. 


FREE — Send for our catalog today! 


Valuable information on everything in fine school supplies and 
equipment is at your fingertips when you have our illustrated 
catalog. It’s free. Write for your copy now. 





BLACKWELL-WIELANDY CO., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3. Mo. 
POTOMAC ENGINEERING CO., 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
A. M. BLOOD CO., 326 20th St., Rock Island, Ill. 

I. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, IL. 

EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, ll. 

Exclusive Distributors for 
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Managing Schools 


POD LD LI OLLI OL 


ANAGING SCHOOLS. 

The arrangement of the 
two foregoing words sug- 
gests a different line of 
thought from that which 
comes to the fore in teachers’ insti- 
tutes on the topic, “School Manage- 
ment,” and which has usually to do 
with the-relations of teachers and 
pupils and with those alone. 





Besides this phase of the broad 
question, there is a management which 
provides for the establishment and 
maintenance of including 
teaching and superintendence. 


schools, 


Then there is a management which 
deals with the relations which exist 
between supervision and school room 
work, or between the superintendents 
and the workers in the schools. In 
modern schools the principal works 
in with either side of this division, 
or with both. 


The teacher is a much older in- 
stitution than the principal or super- 
intendent. The last is the youngest 
factor in the managing of schools, 
and he is an American institution— 
in a measure still on trial. 


Superintendent Super fluous? 


It is within bounds to say that a 
large number of American citizens 
believe him to be a superfluous ele- 
ment in affairs. How we 
should get along without him I have 
cannot 


school 


no disposition to discuss. I 
even imagine. 

One can have a very definite idea 
of the powers, duties, and work of 
a teacher, ¢ither in elementary or 
secondary schools. He can approxi- 
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An Article Written in 1898 


By ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, SR. 


POD LD LILI OLD OLD LP LP LP OLD LPO 


Mr. Bright served as Cook County 
Superintendent of Schools from 
1891 to 1902, and for many years 
was recognised as an outstanding 
educational leader. His son, Orville, 
Jr., now Superintendent of Schools 
at Lake Bluff, was President of the 
Illinois Education 
1941. This article is reproduced for 
the purpose of presenting forward- 
looking professional considerations 
of a half-century ago, as they com- 
pare with those of today. 
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mate very closely the work of a prin- 
cipal if he knows the size of the 
school in which he is employed. 

But who can tell anything about the 
work of a superintendent of schools? 
It varies all the way from being a 
mere clerk for the board of educa- 
tion and occasionally making per- 
functory and colorless visits at 
schools, to the almost absolute man- 
agement of from start to 
finish, including the planning, build- 
ing, and furnishing of school houses, 


schools 


the buying of supplies, the licensing 
of teachers, hiring or discharging 
them, the fixing of salaries, the mak- 
ing of the course of study, and the 
selection of textbooks. 

If asked which of these two I would 
have, I should say decidedly, neither 
one. A very smooth-running system 
of schools might be found under 
either, the first weakly and the second 
vigorously smooth, but neither can 
ever be efficient in the best sense of 
the term. Under the first no great 
trouble ever will occur—in fact where 


little is doing, little can occur. Under 


the latter everything may go to 
smash. 
Public institutions and corpora- 


tions will be best managed when each 
of the factors provided for carrying 
them on fully and faithfully performs 
alloted duties. This is true of a city 
or of any city institution, as a board 
of education. 

It is not desirable that the board of 
education should surrender its powers 
and duties to the superintendent of 
schools. The members of the board 
are the representatives of the taxpay- 
and parents, and as such, for 
them to shirk or surrender their 
duties is pusillanimous and dangerous. 

That members of boards of educa- 
tion are not always intelligent—or, 
worse, that they are sometimes ab- 
solutely ignorant, cuts no figure in 
In the way of public 
can 


ers 


the argument. 
officers American 
have whatever they will. 

So far as the duties of these officers 
are concerned, that the 
officers are competent and intelligent. 
li not, remedies are always available, 


communities 


we assume 


though they seem slow at times. To 
American impatience for immediate 
results should be charged much of 
American failure. 


He’s Important 


But to the superintendent—after 
all is said, there is no shadow of 
doubt that all far-reaching and pro- 
gressive measures in our present 
school affairs are the result of the 
initiative and enterprise of super- 
intendents. Of course this ought to 
be the case under present conditions. 
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They are paid for this very purpose, 
and must justify their hire. 

Superintendents may be strong 
factors in school affairs, either be- 
cause of laws and regulations, or be- 
cause without laws and regulations 
on the subject, their strength of 
character and ability and good sense 
cause the members of boards of edu- 
cation to respect and to seek their 
counsel. 

The latter sort of superintendent 
spares no pains and begrudges no 
amount of work which may get his 
views intelligently before board mem- 
bers and have them adopted because 
believed in. If he is skillful as well 
as strong, the initiative as well as 
favorable action in important matters 
may seem to be with the board—and 
this is well. 

The strongest and best superin- 
tendents are those who can educate 
the law-makers to their way of think- 
ing, or who in case of failure may at 
least question the wisdom of their 
own measures. However, the measure 
of this sort of man seldom fails be- 
cause in his recommendation he 
seldom stands alone, but rather for 
himself and the teaching force whom 
he represents. 

A superintendent may work a corps 
of teachers, or he may work with 
them. The pronoun “I” may become 
offensive and keep them aloof from 
him, while “we” suggests comradery 
and good fellowship, and willingness 
to share credit as well as work. 


Power is Dangerous 


Recently a man of experience and 
ability found work in a certain system 
ot schools. In speaking of the fact, 
the superintendent, a younger man, 
said, “I gave him a place in our 
schools.”” He was deserving of some 
credit for not saying ‘‘my schools.” 
The character of the man and of his 
work is indicated by the seemingly 
innocent phrase. If that statement 
was true, it indicated great power on 
the part of the superintendent, and it 
also indicated the narrowing and 
stultifying influence of arbitrary 
power. 

There is nothing else in this world 
so dangerous for the possessor as 
arbitrary power—especially for a pub- 
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lic official. It is dangerous just to the 
extent that it is so unlimited, and the 
official becomes not only intolerant, 
but intolerable. 

On the part of the governed, the 
result of this sort of power is numbing 
and stultifying. In a democratic gov- 
ernment people will not stand it for 
any great length of time. I believe 
this is peculiarly true in school affairs. 

In argument a school system is 
often compared to a great business, a 
corporation, or a manufacturing plant. 
I' humbly confess to having used the 
comparison myself as an argument 
for the management of the former, 
and I am duly ashamed of it. 

The management of schools can get 
few pointers from the management of 
business concerns other than in 
promptness, fidelity, and honesty. 
Teachers are not “hands” nor “clerks” 
nor “mechanics,” and to treat them 
as such is not only unwise, but it is 
detestable. 

It is unwise because it defeats the 
legitimate objects of the school insti- 
tution. It is detestable because it 


ae 


indicates arrogant assumption on the 
part of superintendent or of members 
of boards of education—or sometimes 
even of the public press. 

The consideration and treatment of 
teachers, the outcome of whose work 
is measured in character in students 
and good citizenship as a resultant, 
can scarcely be gauged by that of 
workers the only object of whose em- 
ployment is a percent profit in dollars. 

A teaching force is for other serv- 
ice besides receiving and executing 
orders. In order to be valuable, 
teachers must be individual and 
original. They must teach what is in 
the books. 

The greatest, the most valuable 
part of any good teacher’s work, is 
the influence of personality. Just in 
proportion as this is lacking is the 
teacher worthless. A good bookkeeper 
may keep books exactly as another 
good bookkeeper does, but the same 
can never be said of two effective 
teachers. 

One of the great questions to be 
settled in school supervision is 
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whether individuality in teachers shall 
be encouraged or repressed, whether 
we shall seek for efficiency or sub- 
serviency, whether each teacher of 
whatever grade shall be stimulated 
by every legitimate means to grow as 
big as possible and become a necessity 
to the system in inspiring fellow 
workers, or whether a dead level of 
uniformity shall be sought in order 
to magnify the one exception to this 
uniformity, the great man at the head 
of the system, the man who uses the 
pronoun “T,” 


Give Teachers Initiative 


Teachers, ‘like other people, grow 
strong and efficient through initiative. 
It is the planning of work that adds 
strength to character, and the carrying 
out of one’s own plans lends a zest to 
work that comes in no other way. 
Hence, as a factor in the great work 
of any system of schools, every 
teacher should be in evidence from 
start to finish. At least this should 
be possible, and easy, and every effort 
heartily welcomed. 

The making and furnishing of 
schools and arrangement and deco- 
rating of school rooms, the planning 
and beautifying of school grounds, the 
making of the course of study, the 
selection of books and materials to be 
used in carrying it out, the planning 
of meetings and conferences, and the 
great work of bringing school and 
homes into working relations — all 
may and should bring into action the 
knowledge, experience, and tastes of 
the whole teaching force. 

If asked how far I should carry 
this sentiment, I should say “Into 
every phase of school work or school 
management other than the purely 
business affairs of the board of educa- 
tion which do not directly affect the 
teacher.” I am well aware that this 
sort of thing is not common, but it 
is common sense, and will easily be 
conceded in all that directly pertains 
to the children. 

It is a more ticklish question when 
it comes to the relations of teachers 
to their superior officers—to the direct 
management of teachers, if you please. 
I have been told that what I advocate 
is impracticable in a great system of 
schools—that what is possible with 

(Continued on page 103) 
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a ee for Re-education 


By 
CHRIS A. DeYOUNG 


Dean, Illinois State Normal University 


-™ persons engaged in teacher- 
education work in Austria and Ger- 
many are currently spending a year 
in the United States, visiting teacher- 
educating institutions and public 
schools. 

Purpose 


The project is sponsored by the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, which is the 
newly-merged organization for ail in- 
stitutions. engaged in teacher educa- 
tion. 

The major purpose of the project is 
to accent.the improvement of teacher 
education. Most of the visitors are 
from teachers’ colleges or will return 
to their countries to engage in teacher 
education for the Ministries of Edu- 
cation. 

Since, as indicated in the Preamble 
to UNESCO, “wars begin in the minds 
of men, and it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed,” the key to re-education 
abroad and here is education. Since 
the pupil is no better than his teacher, 
the starting point is teacher educa- 
tion. 


It is upon this thesis that the 
Rockefeller Foundation appropriated 
$42,000 for this project. It is hoped 
that the benefits will be two-way: 
that teachers in America will also 
profit from the visits of these German 
and Austrian scholars. 


Unfortunately, at present, due to 
the economic situation in these coun- 
tries, there can be no exchange of 
personnel with the United States. 
However, several American educators 
have within the last two years visited 
Germany and Austria to assist in the 
improvement of teacher education 
there. 


In fact, the A.A.C.T.E. project 
grew out of the recommendations of 
one of the American teacher-educa- 
tors, who suggested that the associa- 
tion sponsor a pilot experiment by 
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Nine German and Austrian teacher-educators are 
studying this country’s school systems. The dean 
of Illinois State Normal University and his wife 


bringing to the United States a lim- 
ited number of teacher-educators. 

While the major purposes are to 
assist in the development of a demo- 
cratic school system, in the organiza- 
tion of a sound schule reform, and in 
improvement of teacher education in 
Germany and Austria, it is hoped 
that American educators can also im- 
prove through knowing the best from 
these countries. 

For example, many years ago, 
members of the faculty from Illinois 
State Normal University, such as the 
McMurrys and DeGarmo, visited 
these countries and helped to make 
Illinois State Normal University the 
center of the Herbartian movement 
in the United States. 


Preliminaries 


Countless preliminary steps had to 
ve taken in order to launch the proj- 
ect. First of all, the Committee on 
International Aspects of Teacher 
Education of the A.A.C.T.E. had to 





are coordinators for the new A.A.C.T.E. project. 


prepare a proposal for presentation to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, request- 
ing the necessary funds. 

In the wee small hours of the na- 
tional meeting at Atlantic City last 
February, the committee completed 
the proposal for submission to the 
Rockefeller Foundation through Dr. 
Robert Havighurst of the University 
of Chicago. The individual budget 
for each of the nine visitors includes 
the following itéms: 

Travel to and from U.S. (by air); 
travel advance in U.S. currency prior to 
departure; travel within the U.S., per 
diem while traveling ($10 per day for 60 
days) ; room, board, incidentals at teacher 
education institutions and conferences 
(average of $180 per month for 10 
months) ; clothing allowance, professional 
books, health and accident insurance, and 
administrative fee to Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 

The total appropriated for each 
person is $3,820, plus some admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Upon approval of the project by 
the Association and the Foundation, 


nators for their visit in the United States posed for this picture at 
Estes Park, Colorado, during the School for Executives there in 
August. Seated, left to right, are Mr. Ernst Puettl of Bayreuth, Ger- 
many; Mr. Chris A. DeYoung of Illinois State Normal University, 
coordinator; Miss Gertrud Betsch of Ludwigsburg, Germany; Mrs. 
DeYoung, coordinator; Miss Elisabeth Winkelmann of Berlin, Ger- 
many; and Miss Johanna Lederer of Munich, Germany. Standing are 
Dr. Wilhelm Zoechling of St. Polten, Austria, left, and Mr. Hermann 


Schnell of Vienna, Austria. 
picture. 
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Three others were not present for the 
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the committee looked around for a 
coordinator to head the project. 
Because the writer had visited Ger- 
many last year, and had made the 
initial recommendation for the proj- 
ect, he was asked to serve as coordi- 
nator. Since he has a few other duties, 
and since some of the visitors were 
to be women, he asked for the as- 
sistance of Mrs. De Young. The two 
are jointly conducting the project 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on International Aspects of Teacher 
Education. 

One of the criteria for selection of 
visitors was that they should be able 
to speak the English language effec- 
tively. -The selection of personnel was 
made by the United States Military 
Government in Germany and Austria. 

The nine persons were carefully 
screened by the United States Mili- 
tary Government in the two countries, 
and by the United States War De- 
partment and the State Department 
in Washington, so as to secure per- 
sons in sympathy with the democratic 
way of life and eager to promote a 
democratic school system. One of the 
visitors, for example, spent seven 
years in a concentration camp until 
he was liberated by the American 
army. 

The next step was to arrange for 
passage for these persons. In view of 
the shortness of time and the trou- 
bled international situation, it was 
decided to fly them over here. Each 
arrived within twenty-four hours 
after leaving Frankfurt, Germany. 


Program 


The first essential was personal 
orientation to the American way of 
life. In this, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations in New York aided 
greatly. Leaving New York, those of 
the group arriving early in July were 
met in Washington by the coordina- 
tors and introduced to the historic 
places and traditions of the Capitol, 
with the aid of faculty members from 
the University of Maryland. 

Then there was a seminar on inter- 
national education at the University 
of Maryland for four weeks, con- 
ducted by the Commission for Inter- 
national Education Reconstruction. 
This was followed by the School for 
Executives conducted at Estes Park 
by the American Association of Col- 
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leges for Teacher Education. Here 
each of the visitors met one or more 
of the administrative officers of the 
teachers colleges and colleges of edu- 
cation where they will be stationed 
this year. 

From the School for Executives 
they came to Normal, Illinois, where 
they witnessed the closing days of the 
1948 summer session, had an orienta- 
tion period under Dean Emeritus 
H. H. Schroeder, discussed teacher 
education with President R. W. Fair- 
child, and underwent general orienta- 
tion with the coordinators. 


The program included personal as 
well as professional help. In fact, the 
Executive Secretary of the IIlinois 
Education Association helped guide 
the male coordinator and two of the 
German women on a shopping expe- 
dition for dresses! 

The orientation to professional or- 
ganizations thus far has included a 
visit to the N.E.A. Headquarters in 
Washington. All are honorary mem- 
bers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and receive the monthly 
N.E.A. Journal. 


Some have had the opportunity to 
attend the following activities of the 
Illinois Education Association: dele- 
gate body meeting of the Central Di- 
vision in Bloomington, annual meeting 
of the Central Division in Normal, 
and a meeting of the State Finance 
Committee in the I.E.A. headquarters 
at Springfield. 

Some will also attend the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation or another state association 
during the year. In February all will 
gather with the coordinators at the 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
and the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education in St. 
Louis. 

Many other activities, to be ar- 
ranged by the counselors at each of 
the institutions, will be a part of the 
year’s program. Then in July will 
come an evaluation meeting for the 





Democracy is based upon 
the conviction that there are 
extraordinary possibilities in 
ordinary people. 


—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
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nine German and Austrian educators, 
officers of the A.A.C.T.E., the Insti- 
tute of [nternational Education, the 
counselors from the twenty-two insti- 
tutions visited, and representatives 


from the Military Government in 
Germany and Austria, and the State 
Department and War Department, 
plus officials from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The final evaluation will take place, 
of course, years later in Germany and 
Austria. It is hoped that the visitors 
to those countries in the years to come 
will see the results of this experiment 
in international teacher education. 


Personnel 


The nine German and Austrian 
teachers and the twenty-two institu- 
tions they will visit this year are as 
follows: 


Miss Gertrud Betsch! of Ludwigs- 
burg, Germany—lIllinois State Normal 
University and State University of Iowa. 

Dr. Ernst Huettl of Bayreuth, Ger- 
many—Arizona State College and Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Miss Johanna Lederer ot Munich, Ger- 
many—State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
Minnesota; Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, LaGrande; and University of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Philipp Reinhardt of Baden, Ger- 
many—Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant; and Stanford 
University. 

Mr. Hermann Schnell of Vienna, Aus- 
tria—Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, San Marcos; and Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 

Dr Wilhelm Zoechling of St. Polten, 
Austria—State College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; and University of Chicago. 

Mr. Gerrit Wienecke of Bremen, Ger- 
many—Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg; State Teachers College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin; University of 
Minnesota; and New York University. 

Miss Elizabeth Winkelmann of Berlin, 
Germany—Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley; Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain; and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Mr. Peter Suesskand of Wiesbaden, 
Germany—State Teachers College, Ge- 
neseo, New York; and George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

These human resources, it is hoped, 
will be personalized channels through 
which will flow reciprocity in interna- 
tional education and teacher educa- 
tion. 


1 Miss Betsch will present her impression of 
America and American education in a later issue 
of Inutnots EpucatTion. 
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WHAT PRICE Professionalism? 


By EDITH T. WENTWORTH 


Finance Chairman, Illinois Education Association 


A YOUNG MAN has just passed the 
bar examination and is now a full- 
fledged lawyer ; or perhaps he has be- 
come a “Doctor of Medicine” and is 
ready for his great service to human- 
ity. He feels both pride and humility 
—pride in belonging to a great pro- 
fession, and humility in his inex- 
perience. 

He is.a professional man, how- 
ever, and almost immediately he ac- 
cepts his responsibility as such by 
seeking admission to his professional 
organization, in order that he may 
profit by contact with the experienced 
and that he may do his share in his 
chosen profession. 

A young man has just received his 
college diploma and his teacher’s 
certificate. He, too, is ready for his 
service to humanity. Probably he 
realizes the importance of that service, 
and we hope that he appreciates the 
value of the great professional or- 
ganizations which he may join. 

During the first or second month 
of school he is told that the Division 
of the Illinois Education Association 
in his locality will be meeting soon, 
and that he will wish to join that 
organization, no doubt, and to attend 
the meeting. 


Investigate 


If he earnestly desires to be a well- 
rounded teacher, he will inquire about 
the I.E.A. This year he is especially 
fortunate, because with his member- 
ship application card he has received 
from Irving F. Pearson, the Executive 
Secretary, a brief resume of the 
achievements of this organization 
during the past ten years. 

With a few teachers’ complaints 
about the increased dues ringing in 
his ears, our neophyte decides to ob- 
tain all available information about 
the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. What 
has been done with the money the 


teachers have paid in? Are these 
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associations worth his money and 
his participation ? 
Mr. A. learns that. the National 


Education Association has been re- 
sponsible for the tremendous publicity 
program which has awakened the 
public to the educational conditions 
of the children—yes, and of the 
teachers—in the United States. With- 
out it and the state and local organi- 
zations, undoubtedly teachers’ salaries 
would have risen little above the pre- 
war level. 


Benefits 


As it is, the salary increase in 
Illinois in 1947-48 averaged 63 per 
cent more than the 1939-40 salary, 
and the estimated increase for this 
school year is 70 percent over 1939- 
40. Only a concerted effort accom- 
plished this, together with a splendid 
public relations program, which in 
Illinois was centered on giving ac- 
curate information to the general 
public rather than on spending any 
appreciable sum on lobbying. 

Thanks to the fine publicity pro- 
gram of the combined education as- 
sociations, the demand for state and 
federal aid to provide schools for all 
the children has been growing like a 
snowball and will very soon be great 
enough to overcome all obstacles. 

The state and national education 
associations have excellent research 
men constantly at work to provide 
accurate data on which to base legis- 
lation. (The I.E.A. takes great pride 
in the ability and reputation of its 
Director of Research, Lester Grimm. ) 

Through discussion of these data 
and of their application at the local 
level, and through dissemination of 
such information by efficient public 
relations methods, the local, state, and 
national organizations work hand-in- 
hand toward professional and _ legis- 
lative progress. 
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Mr. A. and Miss B. compare dues 
of organizations with services re- 
ceived, and decide to join the pro- 
fessional education associations. 


Advancement in teacher welfare is 
diversified: retirement provisions in 
forty-six states; sick leave benefits ; 
democratic teacher participation in the 
solution of professional problems; 
sponsorship of dozens of laws such as 
those in Illinois providing for greatly 
improved minimum salaries and equal 
pay without sex discrimination. 

All of these have been achieved 
through cooperation of these organi- 
zations and other interested ones. It 
has always been true that “in union 
there is strength”; for professional 
men and women that union must be 
in professional organizations. 

The professional organizations in 
other fields zealously guard the 
standards for admission to their pro- 
fession. In the field of teaching we 
are just beginning to place emphasis 
on this by sponsoring legislation for 
higher educational requirements for 
certification. This, of course, is funda 
mentally to safeguard the children. 


Join 


After learning all of these facts 
regarding education associations, Mr. 
A. decides that he wishes to become 
a member of the local, state, and na- 
tional organizations. Although in his 
particular community he finds that 
no provision has been made for join- 
ing all by paying unified dues, he 
ascertains that one of his friends 
teaches where she can do so. 

His friend, likewise a_ beginning 
teacher with a bachelor’s degree, is 
This 
places her in the $6 category for the 
I.E.A. and Division dues. The local 
dues have just been increased to $2, 
and the N.E.A. to $5, making a total 
of $13 payable out of her first month's 


receiving a salary of $2400. 


salary. 
To Miss B. this seems quite ex- 
pensive, but Mr. A. succeeds in con- 


(Continued on page 106) 
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By LEON SMAAGE 
Superintendent, Des Plaines Public 


T. find out what your local school 
patrons are thinking is an interest- 
ing experience. They will agree 
upon some general patterns, but 
the suggestions for fulfillment of 
these patterns vary greatly. People 
see our school in terms of their own 
experiences. Yet it is extremely im- 
portant to know what they are think- 
ing since this knowledge does two 
things. It gives those connected with 
the educational enterprise a chance 
to act upon the constructive sugges- 
tions of lay people and at the same 
time to plan a program of interpreta- 
tion to correct misunderstandings of 
school practices. 


Inter pretation Vital 


Accurate interpretation of our pub- 
lic schools is a vital need today as it 
will be tomorrow—but interpretation 
cannot, must not be, a one-way street 
from school to public. We need to 
interpret to our boards of education 
and our school personnel what the 
people of our community are thinking 
of us. 

School interpretation thus becomes 
a busy avenue with the traffic of in- 
formation and ideas flowing con- 
stantly in both directions. Lincoln 
said some eighty years ago, “If we 
could first find out where we are 
and whither we are tending, we could 
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A short time spent on a National 
School Service survey can tell you 
what school patrons are thinking, 
and help shape things to come. 


Schools 


better judge what to do and how to 
do it.” 

The reasons for this concept of 
school public relations are at once 
impelling and imperative. Schools are 
going to cost more — much more if 
they are to bring to fruition the social 
engineering task required by our times. 
We know that schools will cost more, 
too, because we will need more of 
them. According to the Progress Re- 
port by the Citizens Federal Commit- 
tee on Education, $8 billion is needed 
for construction of school plants. 
This fact is significant when we re- 
flect on the fact that $8 billion is equal 
to the sum now invested! 

Now what the people want of their 
schools and what they are willing to 
pay for, is sometimes confusing be- 
cause the component parts of what 
people want, in the aggregate, do 
not always equal the sum total of 
what the individual taxpayer is will- 
ing to pay. 

A recent editorial in one of our 
professional magazines points out 
that as our new school costs are 
presented, there is danger of “Citizen 
Jekyll becoming Taxpayer Hyde.” 
We don’t want this to happen to our 
schools, and it won’t happen if we 
consider the public more than just a 
silent partner as has been the case 
so often in the past. If a policy of 
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interaction and co-action is followed, 
the problem of interpreting the school 
program, its problems, and its future 
plans, will be vastly facilitated. 

I should like to discuss a public 
relations program sponsored in one 
community by the board of educa- 
tion and school personnel. This might 
well be considered a case study in 
the survey, questionnaire, or opinion- 
naire technique, since the community 
of Des Plaines is representative of the 
problems faced on the local level in 
many places. 

Des Plaines is typical of a rapidly 
growing suburban community. Fig- 
uratively speaking, as a boy in his 
teens in my day changed from knick- 
erbockers to long trousers, so Des 
Plaines is going through this process 
of sudden change in physical tempo 
—swiftly growing up. 

Our population of 13,000 and our 
school population of 1800 is expected 
to become 3,000 in the next ten years. 
Our present enrollment is a 12 percent 
increase over that of last year, and 
over half of this is accounted for in 
our kindergartens. he first con- 
tingent of our “war babies” is com- 
ing to school. We are using every 
classroom in our five buildings and, 
in addition, are housing four class- 
rooms in bungalows. 


Three Tasks 


Without going into detail, I believe 
that our board of education, adminis- 
tration, and community have three 
important tasks. 

1. Our first objective must be the 
maintenance of a good and realistic 
education program, the core of which 
is the retention of our good teachers 
and the selection of capable new ones 
as needed. 

Some one has said, “‘As the teacher, 
so the school.”” I believe school sys- 
tems are like people. They have 
personalities. That personality is de- 


termined in some measure by the 
attitudes of the school board, by the 
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“... school systems are like peo- 
ple. They have personalities.” 
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philosophy of the administration, by 
the measure of interest and confidence 
of the community, but more especially 
by the attitudes, culture, experience, 
and enthusiasm on the part of the 
teachers. The teachers determine the 
personality of a school system. 

2. The second objective of the 
board of education is the maintenance 
and improvement of our existing 
physical facilities, including equipment 
and supplies, to enhance the function 
of instruction. 





“, . . equipment must fit the 
needs of the learner.” 


Not so long ago, school systems 
built buildings and installed equip- 
ment without much thought for the 
children who would live and learn 
in them. The child would have to 
fit the school. Now that is all changed. 
School buildings and equipment must 
fit the needs of the learner. 

We have been behind industry in 
this respect. While parents have 
worked in pleasant physical surround- 
ings with good ventilation and ex- 
cellent lighting, we have permitted 
our children in some schools to sit 
at rigid, unadjustable desks, in poorly 
ventilated rooms, trying to learn to 
read in five foot-candles of light. 

3. The third objective of our board 
of education is the planning of an 
immediate and long range building 
program to take care of the com- 
munity’s needs in elementary educa- 
tion. 

Plans must be formulated by the 
board and community for erection of 
school buildings and for the selection 
now of future school sites. 

The situation in which we have 
found ourselves has posed some in- 
teresting questions Is our community 
ready to accept the twin responsibil- 
ities of making present conditions 
more conducive to learning and of 
providing buildings for an increased 
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school population? Is it possible to 
learn what our school patrons are 
thinking ? 

To get an over-all*picture of the 
community’s opinion pertaining to 
the work of the schools, a question- 
naire, “Just A Second,” published by 
the National School Service Institute 
was distributed to the parents of our 
schools and to a few of our civic 
organizations. 

About 60 percent of our parents 
responded to this popularized public 
opinion poll. Their answers to the 
questions left no doubt as to where 
they stood. Briefly, they didn’t think 
much of the good old school days with 
their storied dunce caps and hickory 
sticks. 


Response to Questionnaire 


Eighty-seven percent of them 
thought children today read as well 
as when they were children. A like 
percentage thought that teachers 
could do a better job if schools had 
more and better equipment and sup- 
plies. Eighty percent thought more 
money should be spent on health 
instruction. 

Practically all of them felt that good 
schools, attractive school buildings, 
and well-kept equipment and grounds 
helped increase the value of property 
in the community. 

Seventy-five percent thought that 
today’s youngsters were better in- 
formed than they were when children 
and that today’s children would take 
more interest in voting when they 
became eligible. And what about 
discipline—about 99 percent thought 
our schools should develop self- 
discipline. 

Comments were also solicited from 
parents regarding (1) what the 
schools should teach, (2) what the 
schools do best, (3) suggestions on 
how the schools can do a better job. 

Hundreds of statements were made, 
some complimentary, some critical, 
but with definite suggestions for im- 
provement. To the board of educa- 
tion, administration, and faculty, these 
comments were the most valuable part 
of the report and they were carefully 
studied and analyzed. 

A summary of our findings was 
prepared for the board of education 
including over 100 selected written 
comments made by our school pa- 
trons. Page 11 of the opinionnaire 
carries this caption, “And now let’s 
hear about your pet ideas as to how 
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the schools can be made to do an even 
better job.” I am sure our board did 
not take offense but was rather en- 
couraged by this comment, “School 
board should adopt more progressive 
ideas. Better paid teachers and mod- 
ern equipment and schools. If neces- 
sary, tax increase to provide funds.” 

An administrative bulletin sent to 
all parents also summarized the find- 
ings and evoked considerable interest 
and comment. 


Outcomes 


Some of the outcomes of the ques- 
tionnaire were as follows: 

1. We determined which parts of our 
program were particularly liked and 
which were regarded as weak. 

2. The theory of “the good old school 
days” was blasted. 

3. Our schools were adjudged success- 
ful in teaching the 3 R’s. 

4. The public had been made aware 
of the economic worth of good educa- 
tion. 

5. Arguments for an increased budget 
levy were fortified. 

6. The citizenry realized that a vital 
economic relationship existed between 
good schools in a community and the 
market value of real estate. 

The answers to our survey pro- 
vided helpful information in planning 
our public relations program. We 
learned: (1) that our school patrons 
thought we were doing a fairly good 
job; (2) that they were ready for a 
program of improvement of existing 
school facilities and addition of needed 
services; (3) the questionnaire was 
also an opinionnaire and helped to 
form opinion and set the stage for a 
tax referendum which necessarily 
would follow if we were to pay for an 
improved and expanded program of 
education. 

The growth of our community, our 
increasing school needs, and the con- 
fusing legislation on limitation of 
school tax rates in prospect made it 


(Continued on page 102) 


Parents 
“didn’t think 
much of the 
good old school 
days with their 
storied dunce 
caps and hick- 
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Drawings by Virginia 
Bredendieck, Rural 
Editorial Service 
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By JAMES E. PEASE 


L.E.A. Legislative Chairman 
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New retirement law and 
100 percent assessment 
plan are cornerstones 
for educational program. 


W. MADE some progress in get- 
ing favorable legislation enacted by 
the Sixty-fifth General Assembly in 
Illinois, but much remains to be 
done before all schools of the State 
will be in a position to give children 
an adequate educational program. 

Planning constructive legislation 
which will give all boys and girls 
the opportunity for an education 
under well-trained and well-qualified 
teachers is in itself a major problem. 

But, in order to have really good 
schools, we must furnish, in addi- 
tion to good teachers, (1) desirable 
instructional materials; (2) adequate 
school libraries; (3) physical educa- 
tion and health services ; (4) properly 
supervised recreational activities ; (5) 
a school year of at least nine months ; 
(6) well-constructed, equipped, and 
maintained buildings. And (7) we 
must continue to encourage the re- 
organization of school districts into 
larger and more efficient attendance 
units. 

Other needs could be mentioned, 
but this list seems sufficient to im- 
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press on us that we have much to 
do for our children. 

In planning for the coming session 
of the legislature, we have an ex- 
cellent foundation on which to build 
our program. The people of the State 
have clearly demonstrated that they 
want good schools in the full mean- 
ing of the term. 


People Want Good Schools 


They have stated their position 
through thousands of letters, tele- 
grams, and petitions to the Governor 
and the legislators. More than one 
thousand school board members 
journeyed to the State Capitol in 
Springfield in May, 1947, before the 
close of the Sixty-fifth General As- 
sembly to convey in person the needs 
of. their local school districts to their 
respective senators and representa- 
tives. The Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers gave full support 
to the legislative program proposed 
by the Illinois Education Association 
in cooperation with many other State- 
wide organizations. 

These organizations fully supported 
the program. This unified effort won 
many friends for education in the 
State. 

Another very important factor in 
favor of better schools is the Report 
of the School Finance and Taxation 
Commission submitted in March of 
1947. The full recommendations of 
the commisison were not enacted by 
the General Assembly, but the facts 
collected about school costs still per- 
tain, and are basic in future planning. 

The State Superintendent not only 
spoke favorably about the legislative 
program recommended, but secured 
cooperation and support of it from 
many groups. Other cornerstones of 
this foundation on which we plan to 
build are the new retirement law and 
the 100 percent property assessment 
plan effective throughout the State. 

The retirement plan should prove 
an important factor in keeping teach- 
ers in the profession and attracting 
others into it. The plan of assessing 
all property at 100 percent full cash 
value makes it possible to distribute 
the State-aid equalization fund on a 
more equitable basis. 

In the past, the unequal assessment 
ratios in the various counties favored 
the districts assessing property at a 
low ratio. Under the new plan, the 
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school districts will receive financial 


assistance in direct proportion to 
their needs. 

Our financial gains during the past 
three sessions of the General As- 
sembly appear somewhat impressive. 
The Sixty-fifth General Assembly ap- 
propriated 82 million dollars for the 
schools for the biennium ending June 
30, 1949, as compared with 55 mil- 
lion passed in 1945, and 41 million in 
1943. This was a gain of 100 per- 
cent over the 1943 program. 

Considering the total wealth of our 
State and the extent to which the 
State participates in State-aid, these 
appropriations are too low. Illinois 
as a State provides only 17 percent 
of the support for schools on a State- 
wide basis. Washington contributes 
80 percent, California 50 percent, 
Michigan 50 percent, Indiana 40 per- 
cent, and Wisconsin 30 percent. 
Many districts in our State receive 
far less than the 17 percent. 

The Commission on School Finance 
and Taxation recommended that flat 
grants for the elementary schools be 
increased from $19 to $25, and that 
the equalization level be raised to 
$120. It also recommended that the 
flat grants for secondary schools be 
increased from $4 to $10, and that 
the equalization level be computed at 
$120, the same as for the elementary 
schools. 

This means that the State would 
guarantee to every school district an 
educational program amounting to 
$120 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance, providing the local district 
levied a tax of at least 25 cents per 
$100 assessed valuation. 


Costs Have Risen 


The commission arrived at the 
$120 figure after studying school op- 
eration costs in more than 900 dis- 
tricts in the State. These costs were 
based on expenditures in 1945. and 
1946. Since that time living costs 
have increased about one third. 
Therefore, for an equalization pro- 
gram adopted, the minimum figure 
should be close to $175 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

The children of this generation 
have been deprived of a satisfactory 
minimal program because of the great 
teacher shortage brought about by the 
war, and because many of our better 

(Continued on page 105) 
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20,000 1.E.A. insurance policies give 
varied coverage to teachers, and pro- 
tect 200,000 children from school and 
traffic accidents—all for only four- 


fifths of the usual commercial cost. 


A 1s hard to believe, but it is true. 
I.E.A. Mutual Insurance Company— 
founded, promoted, and supported 
by teachers—has in three short 
years accomplished miracles. 

Just look at these facts: 

There are 20,000 policyholders in 
the company. Five thousand of these 
policies are for auto coverage ; 15,000 
are for health and accident protection. 

In its short history, IL.E.A. Mutual 
has paid over 5,000 claims to teacher- 
policyholders. 

With three exceptions, every major 
city in Illinois has organized teacher 
groups. To date, only one county 
has failed to provide the program for 
teachers in the smaller communities. 

I.E.A. Mutual, thanks to good 
management and cooperative teachers, 
is providing these services at a cost 
about 20 percent less than that 
charged by the average commercial 
company. 

Is the company filling a need? A 
look through the hundreds of volun- 
tary testimonial letters on file in the 
company office answers that question. 
But that is another story. Right now, 
the record of three years’ progress 
is being checked. 

Daringly and experimentally, 
I.E.A. Mutual went into a program 
of pupil accident and traffic coverage. 
It offered to the schools of Illinois 
insurance against injuries suffered in 
school activity. 

1,000 Schools Enrolled 


Today 1,000 schools are enrolled in 
the program. Over 200,000 boys and 
girls have insurance protection. Over 
10,000 school claims have been paid. 
For the school year 1947-48 alone, 
6500 school accidents were covered. 

Financially, the company now has 
assets in excess of $300,000, and is 
writing in excess of a half million 
dollars in gross premiums per year. 
At the end of its third year of opera- 
tion, IL.E.A. Mutual was able to pay 


* Excerpts from remarks made to the Board 
of Directors at their annual meeting in Spring- 
field October 9. Mr. Hall is an instructor in 
Springfield High School. 
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5 percent dividend on its guaranty 
capital—money which had _ been 
loaned to the company by the IIlinois 
Education Association and individual 
teachers to enable it to operate under 
the Illinois Insurance Laws. 

Illinois school people should be 
proud to be a part of this outstand- 
ing educational and business achieve- 
ment. As soon as the program was 
under way, -it immediately attracted 
national attention. 


Iowa and Missouri Join 


In 1947, the Iowa Education As- 
sociation joined in the program. At 
first it offered the health and accident 
and auto coverage to members of its 
association. Beginning in September, 
1948, pupil coverage was included 
in the lowa program. 

Currently, the Missouri Teachers 
Association is joining with us, and 
inquiries are coming in from all parts 
of the nation. 

Service? The home office of the 
company, located at 411% East 
Adams Street in Springfield,: is’ offer- 
ing a 48-hour service on letters and 
claims: filed at the office. A ‘skilled 
home office force—each person trained 
for some specific job in the complex 
business of insurance coverage—is 
serving: policyholders’ needs. Eight- 
een persons are employed in the 
Springfield office. 

In the field, 150 local agents serve 
in Illinois and 50 in Iowa. To assist 
the local agents and to work with 
teacher groups, a force of field repre- 
sentatives is maintained. 

For Chicago and vicinity, M. C. 
Crew of Oak Park represents I.E.A. 


Mutual. ,In Northern Illinois, Milton 
D. Phillips, Freeport, is the field 
man. For Central Illinois, Paul 


Harris of Normal is in the field. 
James Casper, Centralia, does work 
in the southern tier of counties. 

In Iowa, E. C. Kelley, Creston, 
covers the entire state. An Iowa of- 
fice is maintained in the Shops Build- 
ing, Des Moines. 
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Mutuality Succeeds 


By CARROL C. HALL, President, LE. 


Mutual Insurance 


General management of the com- 
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SCHOOL COVERAGE 

For only 30 cents a child may be 
insured for the entire school year 
for any accident occurring while he 
is participating in school activity 
(playground, classroom, halls, gym- 
nasium, field trips, extra-curricular 
activity, and catastrophe). 

For 45 cents, a child may be in- 
sured for the entire school year for 
any traffic accident occurring whil 
he is walking or riding (school bus 
or private transportation) to or 
from school. 

Both coverages may be had for 
75 cents for the school year 

Pupils are covered from the time 
they pay the fee to the local school 
Some schools include the cost in a 
gym towel fee, some put it on a 
rental book list, some put it on an 
activity ticket. In other cases the 
parents send the money to the 
school in response to a mimeo- 
graphed letter announcing the pro- 
gram. 

In some places it is spgnsored by 
the school system itself, and in some 
places it is handled entirely by the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

SURGICAL PLAN 


The I.E.A. Mutual 
Company under its surgical plan will 


Insurance 


pay not only for cutting operations, 
but also for setting of fractures 
and dislocations. 

For an individual teacher the cost 
is $3.60 semi-annually for benefits 
as high as $215. Under the family 
plan, the benefits also include $60 
for obstetrics. A teacher may pro- 
tect his family for $8.90 semi 
annually. 

HOSPITAL PLAN 

Benefits of $4 a day for 60 days 
may be obtained under the group 
plan for $4.80 semi-annually. For 
a family, the 
annually for the same benefits 

* 

Details of these, and the JN- 
COME PROTECTION PLAN 
may be learned from any of the 
I.E.A. Mutual agents mentioned in 
the accompanying article, or bv 
writing the home office in Spring- 
field. 


cost is $12 semi 
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Can the school curriculum 
help raise living standards? 
W.1.S.C. is conducting a 
special project to find out. 


By M. G. BODINE, Social Science Department, Western Illinois State College 


= Western Illinois State 
College was selected as one of eight 
educational institutions in the United 
States to promote an experiment for 
enrichment of community living and 
improvement of the utility of re- 
sources through the school curricu- 
lum. 

The program at Western is the out- 
growth of a Project in Applied Eco- 
nomics started in 1939. The Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation made grants-in- 
aid to three state universities, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, and Vermont. These 
universities were to carry on experi- 
mental projects to decide whether it 
would be possible to raise living 
standafds in any community by work- 
ing in the schools through their cur- 
ricula. 

With the counsel of Dr. Harold F. 
Clark of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the areas of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter were chosen for the 
experiment, and one of these areas 
assigned to each of the three uni- 
versities. As a result of the program, 
it was found that the levels of living 
in a community could be raised when 
the school curriculum became a func- 
tional child-experience related to ac- 
tual living experience. 


No Longer Experimental 


In 1943 the Project in Applied 
Economics was taken over by the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, and the work of Sloan 
Foundation was extended to the 
teachers colleges. The principles of 
the project are no longer in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

In May of 1947, it was my good 
fortune to attend a regional confer- 
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ence at Keene Teachers College in 
New Hampshire, and observe both 
the activities of a college engaged in 
the Sloan project and the results of 
a curriculum which emphasized en- 
richment of living. Beautification of 
school grounds, appreciation of the 
cultural values of the community, and 
new attractiveness in the classroom 
were just a few of these results. 

Here at Western IIlinois State Col- 
lege, the Sloan Project in Applied 
Economics puts the college in the role 
of working with school and commun- 
ity to help the community to under- 
stand its needs and the school to ad- 
just its program to meet those needs. 

The goals are two-fold. First is the 
contribution of the school to improve- 
ment of the community environment. 
Second is the cooperation of the col- 
lege in assisting the school to that 
end, as well as in providing a teacher- 
preparation program based on the 
philosophy of Applied Economics. 

In setting up the project, members 
of the college faculty, representatives 
of lay groups, and school people 
teaching a functional philosophy of 
learning in nearby schools were called 
together. The meeting explained the 
purpose and philosophy of the Sloan 
project, the possibilities of the project 
at Western, and a consideration of 
what steps would be desirable in put- 
ting such a project in operation. 

In order to achieve more effective 
use of community resources, the de- 
ficiencies in the community must be 
determined. The project at Western 
also operates on the premise that 
if children understand that better 
living can be accomplished through 
more effective use of a community’s 
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resources, the community itself will 
ultimately be improved. 

The most important aspect of the 
project in the beginning stages is the 
emphasis on the role of the com- 
munity in initiating a program for im- 
provement of local environment. 

To be successful, the project must 
avoid any idea of imposition of poli- 
cies from the top down! The pro- 
cedure must be such that determina- 
tion of the needs, in fact the whole 
project, comes from the people them- 
selves. 


Community Cooperation 


With this in mind, the group at 
Western first solicited the cooperation 
of the community. This was done by 
approaching the superintendents of 
schools in several communities. The 
next logical step was to meet with 
the school board. Since it is desirable 
to have the cooperation of the entire 
community, the boards of education 
are asked to suggest appropriate per- 
sons and groups to explain the work 
and purpose of the Project in Ap- 
plied Economics. Several communities 
have already been contacted. 

In one instance, the third phase 
of the process has enlarged. In this 
particular community a Project Coun- 
cil has been formed. This group is 
made up of representatives of several 
lay organizations within the school 
district. It will work with the prin- 
cipal of the elementary school, as well 
as with members of the college steer- 
ing committee. 

It is not to be presumed that the 
actual determination of the curriculum 
will be shifted to the community. It 
must be emphasized that a Project 
in Applied Economics does not mean 
the implementation of a new curricu- 
lum. 

However, it does mean that the 
community will have a share in de- 
termining where some of the em- 
phases in the existing curriculum 
should be placed in the process of 
educating its children for more abun- 
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COMMUNITY LIVING 


dant use of existing resources. Those 
emphases will be in terms of. what 
the citizens and parents of the com- 
munity have decided are important 
for improvement of living in the com- 
munity. 

The Project Council, with assist- 
ance from the college, has determined 
its outstanding problems, social and 
economic. To this end, a survey of 
the community has been made. The 
survey was administered as a research 
project for a seminar report in social 
science at Western. Mr. Richard 
Flynn, one of the co-authors, is now 
principal of Adair Elementary School, 
where the project is being conducted. 

The survey, properly constructed 
with the assistance of the Project 
Council, fairly accurately describes the 
extent and nature of the problems or 
deficiencies. It has determined fairly 
satisfactorily what physical or human 
resources are lacking. However, it has 
revealed a need for more beneficial use 
of resources already available. 


Health and Recreation 


The survey found that those re- 
sponding had a keen interest in im- 
proving health standards in the school 
and the community, as well as rec- 
reational facilities. 

For example, the majority of the 
responses indicated a desire for a hot 
lunch program in the school, and a 
willingness to assist in the program 
itself. The same was true with regard 
to the recreation program. A con- 
sensus seemed to be in the direction 
of making the school a community 
center. Another finding of the ques- 
tionnaire was a desire for immuniza- 
tion of all the pupils in the school. 

These are only two of the signifi- 
cant results coming out of the survey. 

The present procedure of approach- 
ing significant groups in a community 
may not follow the same pattern in 
every community. However, the basic 
principles of close cooperation with 
the community and the school will 
be the same. 
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The next phase of the Western 
project for more effective living 
through better use of community re- 
sources, comes when the deficiencies 
in a particular community are used 
to_determine specific ends. This en- 
tails a consern with the relation- 
ship of the school and its cur- 
riculum with the actual problems that 
the survey has revealed. 

A meeting of the Project Council 
is contemplated for the early part of 
the school year to discuss (1) the 
results of the survey, and (2) ac- 
tivities of the schools in light of the 
survey findings. 

It has been the feeling of the col- 
lege committee as well as that of the 
school principal and his faculty that 
a general meeting should be held for 
all the people in the community. By 
this means the results of the survey, 
and the school’s role in terms of those 
findings, can be revealed, and will 


emphasize the fact that this is the 
concern of the community as well as 
of the school. 

When the needs and goal are de- 
fined, then the resources of the col- 
lege (for example, its resource per- 
sons, students, library facilities, and 
appropriate materials) will be organ- 
ized around the project and made 
available for use. This step will also 
include helping the school to put the 
Project in Applied Economics into 
action. 


Curriculum Changes 


Around such problems as the sur- 
vey points up, adjustments may be 
made in the curriculum. In this man- 
ner, the educational process will help 
to find solutions for the problems. The 
school may work with the community 
for better use of its resources for more 
purposeful living. 

Implicit in the entire process is the 
spirit of democratic action. This can- 
not be ignored. Education can be 
truly democratic only if the people 
themselves actually participate in the 
determination of school policy. That 
means participation by all groups con- 
cerned in determination of specific 

(Continued on page 102) 





—Philadelphia Public Schools 


A citizens’ council studies problem areas and helps plan a com- 


munity-school program. 
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Recruitment Procedure 
Begins in High School 


= IMPROVEMENT of teacher qual- 
ity must start with consideration of 
the kinds of persons who are selected 
for training as teachers. 

A program of selection should have 
its origins in recruitment procedures 
carried on both in high schools and 
colleges. Attractive and usable ma- 
terials designed to acquaint students 
with opportunities in teaching as well 
as desirable qualifications for those 
entering the profession should be 
widely distributed. 

High school and college counselors 
need to have up-to-date, reliable in- 
formation regarding the teaching pro- 
fession in order to be of assistance to 
students considering future occupa- 
tional choices. The fermation of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America clubs and 
similar organizations in high schools 
and colleges is also a highly recom- 
mended procedure. 


Recommendations 


Students who are to become teach- 
ers should probably be selected co- 
operatively by college and high school 
officials. From the high school should 
come records and recommendations 
that might be used by colleges in pro- 
grams of selection. The selection of 
students should be made on a clinical 
counseling basis in terms of profiles 
of characteristics rather than on any 
mechanistic summation of data for in- 
dividuals. 


The following illustrative minimum 
standards of selection might be used: 
1.Q. of 100, average scores on achieve- 
ment tests in basic skills, median 
scholastic rank in high school class, 
recommendation by physician as being 
physically capable of teaching, free- 
dom from physical handicaps that 
would interfere with teaching effec- 
tiveness (in case of speech, sight, 
etc., the defect may be overlooked if 
correctable), average scores or ratings 
en adjustment and personality inven- 
tories, average rating in appropriate 
fields on an interest inventory, and 
participation in at least two different 
high school activities and two different 
out-of-school activities 
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In planning a program for selecting 
students, it should be kept in mind 
that reliable scientific evidence is not 
now available for deciding precisely 
upon what basis selection should be 
made. Many factors considered es- 
sential to success and teaching have 
been studied, but these investigations 
do not provide entirely satisfactory 
answers.’ Further cooperative study 
by all persons concerned is essential. 


Once desirable candidates for 
teacher training have been selected, 
another series of problems exists with 
respect to the content of teacher- 
education curricula. There is at pres- 
ent and has been for a long time con- 
siderable ferment in this field, and 
many issues are as yet unresolved. 


Length of Training 


Among these issues are those per- 
taining to the length in years of the 
pre-service training period, the rela- 
tive importance of academic and pro- 
fessional courses, the amount and 
content of general education, the 
amount and nature of observation of 
teaching, practice teaching, and in- 
ternship experiences, the kinds of 
counseling procedures to be used in 
a teacher-education program, the ex- 
tent to which teachers should be 
trained for such services as sponsor- 
ing extra-curricular activities, coun- 
seling students, working with parent 
groups, adjusting to the community’s 
ideas of a teacher, participating in 
curriculum development projects, and 
the like. The answers to these and 
other issues are not readily available.* 


Much additional cooperative study 
involving teachers in service and 
faculty members in teacher-education 
institutions is required. Recent 
studies made at the University of Illi- 
nois and in other institutions reveal 
considerable discontent on the part of 
teachers with the training received 
in preparation for teaching. Improve- 


‘ments will come only after there is 


cooperative study of the entire pro- 

gram of pre-service training. 

—J. Ltoyp Trump, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 


1 Charles W. Sanford, “Pre-Service Selection.” 


Encyclopaedia of Educational Research, py. 
1214-19. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941 


2 For a more complete discussion see The Im- 
provement of Teacher Education, Final Report of 
the Commission on Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C. American Counci! on Education, 
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Working Teachers ¥" | 


om THE essential ingredients of 
an effective in-service training pro- 
gram for teachers are (1) the inclina- 
tion to participate, (2) the acceptance 
of specific goals, (3) a functioning 
democratic concept, and (4) the time 
necessary to do a competent job. 


The inclination to participate in an 
in-service training program is really 
nothing more nor less than the inner 
urge to improve one’s self in his 
chosen profession. If one doesn’t 
have such an urge, any amount of ex- 
ternal pressure will not achieve the 
desired result. 

Whatever purposes may be mu- 
tually agreed upon by the professional 
staff, it is supremely important that 
those purposes be thoroughly under- 
stood and clearly defined. 

Among many worthwhile purposes 
for an in-service training program, 
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Selection of teacher trainees, 
pre-service and in-service 
training, knowledge of child 
development, responsibility of 
teacher and administrator. 


s Sid Keep in Training 


these five are important: (1) increas- 
ing one’s understanding of children, 
(2) revitalizing the materials of in- 
struction, (3) increasing one’s reper- 
toire of methods and techniques, (4) 
expanding one’s knowledge of his fa- 
vorite fields of study, and (5) expand- 
ing one’s understanding of other 
areas of knowledge. 

One of the most fruitful devices for 
increasing one’s understanding of chil- 
dren is the use of the case-study tech- 
nique. Teachers prepare first-hand 
descriptions of specific situations and 
analyze the reactions and behavior of 
an individual child in an attempt to 
find out what makes him tick. 

Obviously, no teacher under pres- 
ent-day situations can expect to so 
analyze the behavior patterns of each 
child in his care, any more than the 
general practitioner of medicine can 
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hope to prepare a detailed case study 
of each patient. However, in serious 
cases which may require surgery, the 
physician is most meticulous in his 
efforts to make a thorough and com- 
plete case study. 


Volumes have been written on cur- 
riculum revision, and voluminous 
courses of study have been laboriously 
prepared and placed in the hands of 
teachers. Meanwhile, many teachers 
carry on as before, and little change 
takes place, really. The materials of 
instruction need to be revitalized con- 
tinuously by pruning away the use- 
less stuff and grafting on that which 
gives promise of being fruitful. 


It’s Magic 


The successful teacher is in many 
respects like a successful magician. 
Even though he has a bag of tricks 
that will entertain for hours, he is 
always hard at work conceiving new 
tricks and practicing constantly to 
perfect them for the act. 

So it is with the teacher who is 
continuously increasing her repertoire 
of useful methods and techniques for 
teaching boys and girls and helping 
them to develop skill in using their 
heads, hands, hearts, and bodies. 

Most of us are sensitive to the need 
for expanding our understanding in 
our favorite areas of knowledge, but 
many of us are unaware of any need 
for broadening the cultural base on 
which we function as citizens of the 
communities in which we live. 

Some of use are politically illiterate 
and recognize no responsibility for 
being otherwise. Some of us are 
babes in the woods in the field of 
ethics and religion. We are confused 
and confounded, yet completely com- 
placent, in these areas where we are 
expected to teach by precept and 
example. 

The staff of a school system should 
be mobilized to attack the job of pro- 
fessional growth and_ educational 
progress on a plan involving total 
participation. This means elected 
representatives of the professional 
staff participating in the foundation 
work of organizing for educational 
progress. It means interested laymen 
together with Board of Education and 
Parent-Teacher Association represen- 
tatives taking part in planning, and 
working for an educational program 
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and its effective implementation in the 
community. 

Finally, it recognized 
that an effective plan for in-service 
training cannot function unless time 


should be 


is allocated to it. An ever-increasing 
number of the profession have come 
to realize that we must not side-step 
the responsibility for curriculum re- 
vision and professional growth. 

Many school systems are now using 
from a few days to several weeks be- 
fore the beginning and after the end 
of the attendance of children to pro- 
vide time for a continuous and con- 
centrated attack on their problems. 
In a few instances the acceptance by 
the professional staff and the commn- 
nity of the obligation to provide time 
and the compensation for a realistic 
attack upon their problems has mate- 
rialized in plans for year-round pro- 
fessional educational service to the 
community. 

—-W. R. McIntTosH, Superintendent 

of Schools, Decatur. 


Understanding of Child 
Development Is Needed 


Tue MAJOR responsibility for the 
guidance of children rests upon par- 
ents and teachers. Both should, there- 
fore, have enough understanding of 
child development to be able to help 
every child achieve his own maximum 
potential growth at each stage of his 
development. 

Neither parent nor teacher educa- 
tion in the past has adequately pro- 
vided such background. 

It is imperative that every teacher- 
training institution provide for its 
students adequate training in the field 
of child development. Since few such 
institutions have provided this train- 
ing in the past, administrators must 
see that in-service training in child 
development is previded for all who 
are now teaching in our schools 

It is highly desirable that such op- 
portunities to study child growth and 
development be made available to in- 
terested parents, too. There are many 
mutual advantages to school and home 
when parents and teachers carry on 
their child study together. 

A good beginning may be made by 
studying the way a child normally 
develops from birth through ado- 
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lescence. One must know what is 
normal and natural for each period 
of growth before one can hope to 
understand and deal with the “prob- 
lems” that may be encountered in the 
process of development. 

Those who guide children, whether 
as parents, teachers, or in other re- 
lationships, must know what can rea- 
sonably be expected of each child in 
his present stage of maturity. There 
is a common pattern or cycle of 
growth and development through 
which practically all individuals pass, 
and in which physical, mental, social, 
and emotional development are inter- 
related. The majority of children 
reach certain points in the develop- 
mental sequence at approximately the 
same age, but there is very great va- 
riation in this matter. 

The total period required for most 
individuals to come to what is gen- 
erally called “maturity” is about 
twenty years, but maturing goes on 
at different rates for different chil- 
dren. In fact, research has indicated 
that a five-year range in development 
may be expected in the usual class- 
room of “normal” children. 

Also, an individual boy or girl may 
show accelerated spurts of growth at 
one time and develop quite slowly at 
other periods. Furthermore, an indi- 
vidual child may mature at different 
rates in various aspects of his growth. 

Because of these widespread indi- 
vidual differences found among all 
children, there are always some dan- 
gers in listing “norms” of develop- 
ment. There is not necessarily any- 
thing “wrong” with a child who has 
not yet developed a trait which most 
children of his age do show. 

We should always remember that 
every child is unique, and that our 
purpose in studying any child is to 
discover and understand his particu- 
lar individuality. In order to find out 
in what ways a child is unique, we 
must know what is usual for children 
of his or her age. That is why the 
ways in which children are alike and 
the ways in which they differ are both 
essential to our understanding of chil- 
dren. 

All over the country schools show 
increasing recognition of the impor- 
tance of understanding child growth 
and development. Many colleges and 
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universities are offering courses, and 
various school systems are developing 
in-service study and workshop pro- 
grams in this field. 

In our own state, the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development has a child develop- 


ment study program with pilot proj- 

ects in East St. Louis, Rockford, and 

Rock Island. 

—EtTuHeL Kawin, Consultant in Child 
Development, Illinois Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 





Student Character Is Teachers’ Responsibility 


a YOUNG man paused as his eyes 
caught the words on the bulletin 
board. He started on, then definitely 
stopped to reread: “Take life as you 
find it, but don’t leave it so.” 

As he continued his walk, the 
weight of the statement impressed 
itself upon him, and at length he com- 
mented to himself: “Therein lies the 
summation of my responsibility as a 
teacher. If I can change the lives of 
those who come under my tutelage, so 
they may become less selfish, more 
thoughtful of others; if I can change 
them so they may live more abun- 
dantly, I shall not have taught in 
vain.” 

The significance of the above pre- 
cept may well cause all teachers to re- 
evaluate their efforts in terms of re- 
sponsibility. 

It is so easy for those who have 
been in the profession for some time 
to continue the methods and proced- 
ures which have been found success- 
ful; but all teachers need to be 
reminded again and again that con- 
tinuous evaluation is essential, lest 
habits become “ruts” and ultimate 
goals be obliterated. 

It is assumed that the teacher, in 
addition to a knowledge of subject 
matter, possesses the traits and quali- 
fications of the good citizen who en- 
gages in any other honorable work. 
However, the question arises: Does 
the responsibility of the teacher re- 
quire more than this? 

The words teach, instruct, educate, 
inculcate, and indoctrinate, in one 
sense are all synonymous, and have 
as their basic meaning the impartation 
of knowledge. 

This is only one phase of the defi- 
nition. Imparting knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, or for the purpose 
of giving grades, or for the purpose of 
making the receiver of the knowl- 
edge merely able to repeat the infor- 
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mation, is shallow and superficial in- 
deed. Underlying all teaching must 
be the desire to improve the one 
taught, to develop an individual more 
keenly aware of his ethical obliga- 
tions, to build a “new temple nobler 
than the last,” if education is to ac- 
complish the objectives set for it. 

In a world of chaos it becomes im- 
perative, and in a world of peace it is 
just as essential, that those who teach 
be acutely conscious of their responsi- 
bility to impart traits of good charac- 
ter, first and foremost by means of 
example, as well as by every other 
medium available. 

Brotherly love, respect for and ob- 
servance of the rights of others, a 
reverence for things held sacred, re- 
spect for work and for the dignity of 
personality are a few of the qualities 
without which people find it difficult 
to smooth the troubled waters of 
human relations. 

Selfishness, perhaps the most malig- 
nant of the maladies which afflict 
present-day society, should be at- 
tacked by individual and concerted 
action on the part of teachers. Self- 
denial is scarcely among the virtues 
in present-day thinking, and yet upon 
this rarely-esteemed trait and its con- 
comitant, unselfishness, rest the foun- 
dation of worthy home membership 
and honorable and worthwhile citizen- 
ship. 

Members of the teaching profession 
as the leaders of today and the build- 
ers of tomorrow are confronted with 
a tremendous task, which only conse- 
crated service and a love for their 
fellow men can achieve. With a de- 
termination to “take life as they find 
it,” and through their daily contacts 
to remold it into a better society, so- 
cially, morally, spiritually, teachers 
can not, will not fail. 

—M. Fern SLusHer, Classroom 

Teacher, Moline High School. 
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Administrative Leadership Helps Teachers Grow 


| EMOCRATIC leadership is a sig- 
nificant responsibility of the admin- 
istrator in establishing conditions and 
facilities that secure continuous im- 
provement in instructional practices 
in the classroom. 

The quality of the administrator’s 
leadership is appraised by the teach- 
ers as they interact with the in-service 
teacher education opportunities pro- 
vided by the administrator. The 
philosophy of administration prac- 
ticed by the superintendent or princi- 
pal conditions the interest and effort 
of teachers in improving the teaching 
and learning experiences in the class- 
room. ’ 

The administrator is a teacher. He 
demonstrates the value of certain 
principles of good teaching as he ap- 
plies these principles in organizing 
and in administering opportunities for 
professional improvement of the fac- 
ulty. 

The crucial shortage of qualified 
teachers is a problem experienced by 
each administrator. In addition, there 
is constant demand to adapt the cur- 
riculum to the psychological needs of 
pupils who live in a complex, rapidly 
changing American society. Improve- 
ment in professional competency of 
each teacher must receive major at- 
tention of the administrator. Well- 
constructed buildings, efficient organi- 
zation, and adequate equipment are to 
be desired. 


Creative Leadership 


The core of the school, however, 
is the phychological interaction be- 
tween the teacher and the pupils. 
The administrator may delegate to 
assistants some of the duties involved 
in securing improvement in instruc- 
tional methods, but the responsibility 
for creative leadership in organizing 
a functional teacher in-service educa- 
tion program is the most important 
duty of the superintendent. 

The response of teachers to oppor- 
tunities for professional improvement 
are conditioned by the philosophy of 
administration practiced by the ad- 
ministrator. 

There is a psychological difference 
between administrative practices that 
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plan for teachers, and practices that 
are planned with teachers. A feeling 
of professional belongingness emerges 
in situations where teachers are in- 
vited to share with the administrator 
in determining policies and activities 
related to an in-service professional 
program. 

The means for cooperative partici- 
pation may vary from school to school. 
However, in each system the admin- 
istrator strives to create conditions in 
which teachers recognize and accept 
professional improvement as a joint 
responsibility. 


Faculty Council 


The Faculty Council has proven to 
be an effective means of securing co- 
operation in designing an in-service 
program. The council is a represen- 
tative group selected by the teachers. 
The superintendent is a member who 
represents the Board of Education 
and the community. 

The chief functions of the council 
are: (1) to formulate policies, (2) 
to determine the professional interests 
and needs of the faculty, (3) to assist 
in organizing special study groups, 
(4) to coordinate the work of various 
groups and committees, (5) to plan 
professional meetings, and (6) to 
make frequent appraisals of the prog- 
ress of the teacher in-service educa- 
tion program. The administrator rec- 
ognizes the time given by teachers to 
the work of the council as an impor- 
tant part of the school, and provides 
on-school-time for activities of the 
Faculty Teacher Education Council. 

The quality of teaching and learn- 
ing is more essential than the amount 
of curriculum covered. Success in 
creative teaching requires adequate 
time in which teachers can help pupils 
develop psychological readiness for 
the class period. The acquisition of 
words, isolated facts, and mechanical 
skills is a poor substitute for self- 
education. Meanings, attitudes, and 
functional work-study skills emerge 
from the accepted psychological be- 
havior of each pupil. 

Teachers need more time if they 
are to encourage pupils to make re- 
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flective observations, to define the 
problems to be studied, to formulate 
probable solutions, and to evaluate 
critically the outcomes of each learn- 
ing experience. The desired results 
ot an in-service program will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, unless the 
administrator takes definite steps to 
reduce the scope of the curriculum. 


In addition, a study to determine 
the non-teaching requirements as- 
signed to the faculty may reveal the 
need for administrative action. Is 
there not a limit to the clerical re- 
ports asked of teachers? Are teachers 
expected to attend too many admin- 
istrative meetings? Does the admin- 
istrator protect teachers from out-of- 
school individuals and agencies asking 
for so-called community service? 

Teaching is interesting work, but it 
is not easy work. Improvement in 
teaching can be accelerated by reduc- 
ing to a reasonable minimum the non- 
teaching activities of each teacher. 

Effective teaching provides class- 
room experiences that are correlated 
more directly with community living. 
It is important that teachers possess 
a meaningful understanding of cur- 
rent socio-economic problems and 
trends. 


In-Service Program 


One opportunity of the administra- 
tor is to assist the faculty in planning 
an in-service program that includes 
time for teachers to observe govern- 
mental agencies and to visit industrial 
plants, business firms, community 
welfare agencies, and cultural centers 
such as the art and the science mu- 
seums. 

Meetings may be arranged that give 
teachers the opportunity to hear talks 
by community leaders. Teachers must 
be well informed on the contempo- 
rary life of the community if the work 
of the classroom is to arouse and 
direct the interests of pupils related 
to socially useful citizenship. 

As teachers extend their under- 
standing of contemporary society, 
they will be prepared to guide pupils 
in discussing, in studying, and in ap- 
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praising present-day opportunities 
and problems. 

Helping young citizens to develop 
social literacy is a civic duty of the 
school. The administrator should en- 
courage teachers to give more time to 
the study of transportation, communi- 
cation, public health, consumer edu- 
tion, world understanding, and similar 
content areas so that pupils may 
understand and may accept their re- 
sponsibility to share in building a 
greater America as well as in preserv- 
ing the best of the social heritage. 

Functional interpretation of newer 
instructional methods contributes to 
effective teaching. Equally important 
is competency in the subjects taught 
by the teacher. 

It is the opportunity of the admin- 
istration to organize facilities by 
which teachers revise and extend their 
competency in science, mathematics, 
the social sciences, and other curricu- 
lum subjects. In-service seminars, 
workshops, and courses may be ar- 
ranged on school time. Teachers 
should be given credit for in-service 
study comparable to credit received 
for work done at a college or univer- 
sity in the summer. 


Recognition 


Another factor that motivates pro- 
fessional improvement is recognition 
for individual accomplishments. 
Teachers are told to use the principle 
of recognition in guiding the personal- 
social development of each pupil. The 
administrator should apply the same 
principle in stimulating professional 
growth on the part of teachers. 

Recognition for participation in one 
or more of the in-service education 
activities can be expressed by a letter, 
a telephone call, a conference, or a 
statement printed in the faculty bul- 
letin. Similar means may be used by 
the administrator in recognizing a 
teacher's work on a committee, in 
complimenting a teacher for success- 
ful work in the classroom, and in ex- 
pressing appreciation for a teacher’s 
contribution to the public relations 
program of the school. 

Other means of recognizing teach- 
ers for certain ‘achievements are: (a) 
time to observe in another school sys- 
tem, (b) privilege to attend a profes- 
sional conference or convention, and 
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(c) scholarships for summer study 
and travel. 

The curriculum library or labora- 
tory is another productive means of 
enriching the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. It serves as a convenient center 
where teachers may secure profes- 
sional books and magazines, review 
recently-published instructional ma- 
terials, and view audio-visual teaching 
aids. Study groups find the library 
useful for curriculum meetings. Ma- 
terials may be borrowed for a week 
or more to supplement the content of 
classroom activities. 

The scope of the library depends 
on the success of the administrator in 
helping the Board of Education make 
an adequate appropriation, and his 
readiness to arrange for teachers to 
use the curriculum library for on- 
school-time professional activities. 

Teaching is not limited to the class- 
room. Parents are teachers. The ad- 
ministrator should provide a parent 
education program as a part of the 
in-service program. 

Conferences and study groups for 
parents will help them to become bet- 
ter informed regarding: (a) the 
characteristics of good teaching, (b) 
the conditions needed in the classroom 
to aid the teacher, (c) the best meth- 
ods for teaching the curriculum sub- 
jects, and (d) what they. can do at 
home to supplement and support the 
work of teachers. Guidance of the 
bio-psychological development of each 
child is a cooperative responsibility of 
the teachers and the parents. 

Improved quality in teachers will 
emerge as the administrator is suc- 
cessful in securing for teachers such 
favorable conditions as: (a) an ade- 
quate salary schedule, (b) a class size 
of not more than twenty-five pupils, 
(c) opportunities to share in formu- 
lating school policies, (d) a reasona- 
ble teaching load, (e) opportunity to 
benefit from a well-designed in-service 
teacher education program that is ad- 
ministered on school time, (f) a pro- 
fessional library, (g) help of friendly 
consultants, (h) recognition for prog- 
ress achieved, and (i) the cooperative 
support of parents. 

Finally, the actions of the admin- 
istrator reflect the content of his 
verbal leadership. If in-service edu- 
cation is valuable to teachers, it seems 
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AT THE SPEAKERS’ 
TABLES at the Illinois Affili- 
ated Teachers Associations ban- 
quet September 25 were, left 
to right, top row: Helen Con- 
over of Danville, editor; Mrs. 
R. H. Oplinger of Decatur, 
president of the Illinois Par- 
ent-Teacher Association; D. R. 
Blodgett, superintendent of 
schools at Jacksonville; Kath- 
arine Obye of Rockford; Ruth 
Ann White of Rockford, 
A,T.A. regional director; Mary 
Titus of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Robert Cole of the Il- 
linois Association of School 
Boards, Springfield; Helen 
Ryan of Coal City, N.E.A. state 
director; Parmer Ewing, 
superintendent of schools at 
Rockford; and Fern Slusher 
of Moline, member of the 
A.T.A. board of directors. 

Bottom row: New A.T.A. 
officers Lenna Schwabe of Ur- 
bana, editor; Kathryn Kelly 
of Joliet and Frances Webb of 
Jacksonville, directors; John 
M. Hollowell of Jacksonville, 
vice-president; Thelma Elson 
of Peoria, president; Mary 
Lemay of Ottawa, secretary; 
Ethelyn Kirk of Urbana, treas- 

‘urer; Mildred Toomey of AIl- 
ton and Lois Hock of Harris- 
burg, directors; and Frances 
Chatburn of Springfield Class- 


room Teachers, hostess. 








sensible that the administrator should 
engage in activities that foster con- 
tinuous improvement in the quality 
of administering. Proper appraisal of 
good teaching methods can be made 
only as the administrator possesses 
competency in child-development, the 
psychology of teaching, best current 
curriculum practices, parent educa- 
tion, and efficient school administra- 
tion. 

The teachers see, psychologically, 
the administrator that they create as 
they interact with his leadership. Im- 
proving the quality of teaching is an 
individual and also a joint responsi- 
bility of the administrator and the fac- 
ulty, and the future behavior of to- 
day’s pupils will reveal the true qual- 
ity of teaching and of administering. 
—E. T. McSwatn, Professor of Edu- 

cation, Northwestern University. 
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—Springfeld Journal-Register Phot: 


Classroom Teachers 
hold fifth annual conference 


7. INTERNATIONAL aspect in edu- 
cational thinking was emphasized as 
more than 250 Illinois teachers at- 
tended the banquet culminating the 
fifth annual Illinois Classroom Teach- 
ers Conference, held at the Leland 
Hotel in Springfield September 24 
and 25. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Affiliated Teachers As- 
sociations of Illinois, a section of the 
Illinois Education Association. 


Large flags of all nations were ar- 
ranged behind the speakers’ table in 
the Grand Ballroom of the hotel. 
Programs for the banquet carried the 
words, “Friendly International Rela- 
tions Through Professional Organiza- 
tions —World, National, State, 
Local,” with maps of the world and 
of Illinois. Place cards bore the 
letters W.O.T.P., standing for World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. 

The speaker at the banquet was 
Miss Mary Titus of the National 
Education Association staff, who used 
as her subject the theme of the con- 
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ference—“‘A United Profession: An 
Expansion of Our Loyalties.” 

Tracing the growth of N.E.A. from 
its founding to its present member- 
ship of more than 400,000, Miss Titus 
emphasized the part the association 
has played internationally in the for- 
mation of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization and the World Organ- 
ization of the Teaching Profession. 

“The teachers of this country,” she 
said, “intelligently united and sanely 
progressive, will build a safe world 
in which there will be no war.” 


Grigsby Speaks 


Mr. Paul A. Grigsby, president of 
the Illinois Education Association, 
was the speaker at the luncheon. He 
praised the progress made by the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations, and 
the growing consciousness of teachers 
of. their responsibilities today. The 
local associations, increasing in num- 
bers and uniting in A.T.A. under 
I.E.A. and N.E.A., Mr. Grigsby said, 
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“Functioning 


form a united and effective profession, 
Since A.T.A. 
[.E.A. in 1946, he noted, it has grown 
to include 69 local asociations and a 


became a _ section. of 


membership of about 10,000 teachers 
Through a symposium and group 
session 


discussions in the morning 


of the conference, teachers directed 
their thinking to local, State, national, 
and international problems in educa- 
tion. 

The theme of the symposium was 
“Expanding Our Interests as Class- 
room Teachers.” 
Miss Margaret Burns of Springfield, 


Participants were 
who spoke on “Raising Teacher 
Standards”; Mr.’ Wayne Yonker of 
County, 
Through 


discussed 
Effective 
John Hol 
lowell of Jacksonville, who spoke on 
“Formulating Policies Through 
Group Thinking’; Miss Mildred 
Weed of Springfield, who talked on 
“Working With Teachers ’Round the 
World”; and Miss Helen Ryan of 
Coal City, N.E.A. Director, 


Christian who 


Local Associations”; Mr. 


Illinois 
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who discussed “Our Professional Ob- 
ligations.” 

Group discussions were centered on 
“Current Problems.” Phases studied 
were “Formation of Strong Local As- 
sociations”; “Democratic Procedure 
in Developing Educational Plans, 
Programs, and Policies” ; “Promotion 
of Friendly International Relations 
Through our Professional Organiza- 
tions”; “Effective Legislative-Public 
Relations Programs of Action”; and 
“Improvement of Working Condi- 
tions and the Evaluation of Teach- 
ing.” 

Reports and recommendations for 
action were brought before the gen- 
eral assembly in the afternoon. It was 


recommended that teachers assume 
their democratic responsibilities in the 
classroom, the local associations, and 
the community; that teachers and 
school beards work together more 
closely in their common purpose for 
better schools ; that each local associa- 
tion promote activities for interna- 
tional understanding, and that each 
teacher be a member of W.O.T.P. 
The Resolutions Committee, under 
Chairman Jeanne Gerber of Oak 
Park, recommended establishment and 
maintenance of high certification 
standards, discontinuance of emer- 
gency certificates, and adjustment of 
teaching loads of classroom teachers 
who hold offices of responsibility in 





You Can Help Teachers 


Illinois teachers contributed $12,- 
589.55 during 1947-48 to the Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund, sponsored 
by the N.E.A., the I.E.A., the Divi- 
sions, and the local education associ- 
ations. 

The teachers of the nation contrib- 
uted altogether $276,143.91 —a tre- 
mendous investment in behalf of 
relief, good will, and physical and 
spiritual uplift for thousands of 
needy teachers and their families all 
over the world! The help went to 
teachers of thirty nations. 

Six thousand, four hundred and 
seventy-nine letters of thanks and ap- 
preciation have been received to date. 
The stamps from these letters have 
been posted in attractive design by 
Mrs. Willard E. Givens, wife of the 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association. The compact 
design occupies a space nine by 
twelve feet on the walls of the Board 
room at N.E.A. Headquarters, Wash- 
ington. 

Those who are in a position to 
know say that (barring unfortunate 
international developments ) one more 
year of assistance will help the dis- 
tressed teachers “over the hump.” 
Relief, as such, will still be needed in 
many areas, although the situation has 
greatly improved, particularly in 
Western Europe, outside of Germany. 

Responding to the continuing need 
and to the expressed desires of its 
membership, the National Education 
Association has decided again to serve 
as the national sponsoring agent for 
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the receipt and distribution of con- 
tributions this year. 

The Illinois Education Association 
is again pleased to assist as the focal 
point of State efforts and collections. 
It invites all teachers to contribute as 
they desire to the 1949-50 Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund. It suggests that 
all contributions be collected locally 
and forwarded in one check payable 
to Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund, and 
mailed to the I.E.A. offices at 100 
East Edwards Street, Springfield. 

The envelope should bear the desig- 
nation, “Overseas Teacher - Relief.” 
The I.E.A. will note the local contri- 
butions and forward them to the 
N.E.A., which will send out receipts. 
The name and address of the person 
to whom the receipt should be mailed 
should be placed upon the check after 
the words “Receipt To.” 

The new funds will continue neces- 
sary relief shipments, school texts and 
supplies, teaching materials, etc., to 
nations maintaining normal diplomatic 
relations with the United States. In 
addition, part of the funds may be 
used to bring some of the overseas 
teachers to America to study Ameri- 
can education. 


As Illinois teachers plan for the 


annual Thanksgiving and Christmas 
festivities, they may again desire to 
remember those of their fellow 
teachers who labor under circum- 
stances far less fortunate. The I.E.A. 
stands ready to help Illinois teachers 
help others in their time of need. 
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the State, local, or national teachers 
associations to permit these teachers 
to do justice to both offices. 


Salary Recommendations 


It was further recommended that 
every teacher know and comply with 
the N.E.A. Code of Ethics, and that 
the local associations study the prob- 
lem of evaluation of teachers for the 
purpose of raising ethical standards. 
The Affiliated Teachers Associations 
of Illinois, however, disapproves of 
salary schedules based on merit 
evaluation systems. Any system of 
rating and evaluation, it feels, should 
be used constructively in improving 
educational practices. 

Other recommendations were for 
the establishment of at least $2400 
salary for minimum certification 
standards, with salaries of at least 
$6000 for teachers with five’ years’ 
training and fifteen years’ teaching 
experience, 

The support of federal aid to edu- 
cation without federal control was 
urged. The committee also urged 
continued encouragement for recon- 
struction in war-devastated countries, 
continued support of UNESco and 
United Nations, promotion of perma- 
nent good will and understanding 
among the religious and racial groups 
in our own communities, and full sup- 
port of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession and the ex- 
change of teachers and students as a 
means of promoting understanding 
among the peoples of the world. 

On Friday evening, guests at the 
conference enjoyed two films, “In 
Illinois Schools,” and “Assignment 
Tomorrow,” followed by a fellowship 
hour. Official delegates from the 
local associations met in a business 
meeting. 

New officers elected at this time 
included Miss Thelma Elson, Peoria, 
as president to succeed Miss Ruth Ann 
White of Rockford; John Hollowell, 
Jacksonville, vice-president ; Ethelyn 
Kirk, Urbana, treasurer; Mary Le- 
May, Ottawa, secretary; Mrs. Lenna 
Schwabe, Urbana, editor. Directors 
elected were Frances Webb, Jackson- 
ville; Kathryn Kelly, Joliet ; and Mil- 
dred Toomey, Alton. Miss White 
serves as director, ex-officio. 


—HELEN Conover, Editor, Affiliated 
Teachers Associations of Illinois. 
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Chicago Schools Need 


Buildings * Equipment ¢ Teachers * Lunch Program « Higher Salaries 


By HEROLD C. HUNT 
General Superintendent of Chicago Schools 


Dine WHO are responsible for the 
administration of the Chicago Public 
Schools are happy in the opportunity 
to present the needs of one-third of 
the school children of Illinois as they 
relate to the rest of the State. 

It must be made clear at the outset 
that Chicago has no problems which 
are different or separate from those 
of other Illinois school districts. Ex- 
cept for the greater number of chil- 
dren affected, every aspect of Chi- 
cago’s situation is duplicated in scores 
of districts throughout the state. 

If education is to do the job ex- 
pected of it, if the public schools are 
to prepare our children and young 
people for life in a democracy in the 
world of today and tomorrow, there 
must be more adequate financial sup- 
port than there is today. Public edu- 
cation must constitute an A-1 priority 
on the resources of the state. 

Those who drew the Illinois State 
Constitution recognized this when 
they wrote into it: “The state legis- 
lature shall provide a thorough and 
efficient system of free public schools.” 


412,162 Children 


Last June Chicago had a total of 
412,162 children enrolled in its public 
schools. Of these 289,223 are in the 
elementary schools, 111,875 in the 
high schools, 10,087 in the junior col- 
leges, and 977 in the Chicago Teach- 
ers College. Employed are 12,417 
teachers and 2,987 engineers and 
janitors, with 245 in administrative 
and supervisory positions. 

There are 890 civil service clerks 
and technically-trained employees in 
the central office. As school clerks, 
there are 615, and high school librari- 
ans, 73; attendants and matrons total 
393 and truant officers 170. 

This makes a total of 17,790 em- 
ployees. Now under way is an ad- 
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Increase State aid and allow Chicago 


ministrative program of reorganiza- 
tion for greater efficiency and educa- 
tional effectiveness, made possible by 
legislation of the 65th General As- 
sembly. 


Unmet Needs 


Unmet educational needs of the 


Chicago Public Schools are many : 


1. One hundred and forty-two of the 
approximately 400 buildings in use in the 
Chicago Public School system have been 
in service from 50 to almost 100 years. 
No longer do these buildings meet the 
needs of a modern school program. 

Twenty-nine schools have no gymna- 
siums, and pupils must have their physical 
education programs (required by State 
law) in the corridors. Twenty-five schools 
have no auditoriums or assembly halls, 
while 32 have no space for a_ school 
library. Many buildings require extensive 
major alterations, repair and rehabilita- 
tion, including fireproofing, sanitation, 
lighting, heating, and decorating. 

Consider such a basic need as pupils’ 
seats and desks. A study made just before 
the outbreak of the recent war showed 
that desks were then being bought for re- 
placement at such a slow rate that some 
of the desks then in the schools would 
have to last over 100 years! War-time 
scarcities then, and high costs now, have 
prevented any substantial improvement in 
this situation. 

2. The increasing number of births has 
already brought thousands of additional 
children into the kindergarten and lower 
elementary grades—11,000 during the last 
school year in Chicago alone. Nationwide, 
it has been estimated that within the next 
decade the elementary schools of the 
United States will be serving 5,000,000 
more pupils than at present. 

Preparation to serve these added num- 
bers must soon be undertaken in terms of 
personnel, buildings, supplies and equip- 
ment. In Chicago the problem is already 
complicated by the fact that more than 
5,000 pupils are now attending school on 
a part-time basis, and thousands of others 
are enrolled in classes too large for effec- 
tive work. 

3. By State law all Illinois schools re- 
ceiving State funds are now required to 
be examined prior to State accrediting by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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to participate in equalization funds, 
superintendent urges. 


One of the recommendations relating to 
accrediting is for a class size of 30 on the 
elementary level. In Chicago the average - 
number of pupils per classroom teacher in 
the elementary schools is 39.9, and the 
high school ratio 32.3 pupils per teacher. 


Merely to reduce by one the average 
number of elementary pupils per teacher 
would require about 150 additional teach- 
ers. The additional cost, as these teachers 
advanced from beginning salary of $2200 
to maximum salary of $4000, would rise 
from $330,000 to $600,000. Further reduc- 
tions would be still more costly for each 
decrease of one. And finally we would 
need to build many more classrooms than 
we now have to accommodate the addi- 
tional classes. 

We have increased our property tax 
rate for schools from 98 cents per $100 
valuation (equalized) in 1947, to $1.28 
for 1948, But, although we are exerting 
maximum locai effort to raise our stand- 
ards, both through efficiency and economy 
in administration and local financial sup- 
port, this will not be enough to enable 
us to meet all of the requirements of the 
State. It would seem to be the duty of 
the State to furnish the means necessary 
to enable the school districts to reach the 
standards set by the State, wherever maxi- 
mum local efforts are not sufficient. 

4. Illinois State law requires the physi- 
cal examination of all public school pupils 
The Chicago Board of Education, although 
mindful of the law and its desirability, 
has as yet been unable to meet its provi- 
sions. It must somehow early arrange to 
do so. 

5. More than half of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools do not have lunch rooms or 
cafeterias, although there are children in 
every school who, because of distance 
from their homes, absence of both parents 
from home during the day, or some other 
reason, cannot go home for lunch 
Neighborhood eating places are usually 
inadequate, too costly for children, un- 
supervised, or otherwise unsatisfactory 
Provision for food service in all schools 
should be considered. 

6. In Chicago there is wide and popular 
demand for greater use of the school 
plant. Such demand reflects community 
need and interest. It is entirely consistent 
with the ever-expanding role of education 
Favorable consideration should be given 
to it 

(Continued on page 104) 





UNESCO Should Inspire Community Action 


How can the community encourage m- 


Excerpts from a speech by Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
President of the University of Illinois, before the 
final plenary session of the Pacific Regional Confer- 


ence on UNESCO. 


For UNESCO, it is entomology, Amazon- 
ian or otherwise, because bugs get at- 
tached to farm crops; it is crops because 
people must eat. In nutrition we have a 
basic human need, the blocking of which 
may cause people and nations to look 
elsewhere with a dangerous urge for con- 
quest. Hence the UNEsco target is not 
bugs at all, but the idea of conquest. 

* 


Unesco itself should condemn political 
interference in educational institutions— 
and not only in Communist countries. 
Unesco should, through a committee on 
universities, inquire into conditions obtain- 
ing at Charles University (in Prague) and 
at the universities in Argentina which are 
also under suspicion. UNESCO may even 
be helpful in the United States where we 
find sporadic attempts to muzzle pro- 
fessors who take the unpopular side. 

Fortunately in the United States we 
have alert and vigorous accrediting asso- 
ciations. Working through them, UNESCO 
could help to secure the liberties of 
thought, speech, and conscience. Since 
many of us belong to a community of 
teachers, scholars, and administrators, 
we have a special responsibility in this 
connection; if we fall down, we cannot 
easily be rescued by citizens busy with 
other matters. 


* 


In short, we can make it both a personal 
and a community responsibility to keep 
our own house in order. We cannot beat 
down the tyranny inherent in fascism or 
communism by setting up a counter ty- 
ranny. We fight best for freedom by 
keeping free. We must know the issues 
as individuals, for all knowledge is pri- 
vate, but we must work with others to- 
ward common goals. Everybody in this 
conference should resolve to become a 
personal expert in UNESCO affairs—a 
student and a rallying point for his com- 
munity. This means a constant contact 
with the National Commission and at 
least a skeletal organization at the local 
level. It means affiliations on a regional 
basis, such as the World Affairs Council 
of Northern California. 

* 


Not only war but peace begins in the 
minds of men. Peace is not simply a 
word and it is never a static condition; 
it is a social achievement of the highest 
magnitude. 

We expect to pay dearly for war—and 
we always do—but we like to think of 
peace as cheap; simple and serene. It is 
none of these. 
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The 40 nations belonging to UNESCO 
will need to multiply $7,000,000 a thousand 
times before the combined forces of 
education, science, and culture can be 
truly mobilized. Unesco itself can be 
scarcely more than a spark or a dynamite 
cap fixed to set off the main charge. 

We shall need to rely upon these forces 
as a power for peace—and a power not 
less promising than the massed arma- 
ments now available to competing na- 
tions. The military sum for the United 
States alone is equal to 4,000 times its 
bill for belonging to uNEsco! 

Is this a true measure of our faith in 
metal over mind? If not, let us go into 
action. 


* 


Hundreds of thousands of school child- 
ren have already been helped, in small 
ways it is true, but perhaps at a critical 
time. Not many years ago the Boxer In- 
demnity was exceedingly helpful in pro- 
moting friendly relations between China 
and America. Perhaps UNESCO, too, can 
develop not only a program but a heart 
and soul. 


* 


It seems to me therefore that UNESCO 
must choose and choose fast. whether, on 
the one hand, to stay in quiet waters far 
from danger and significance or, on the 
other, to consider itself as a militant or- 
ganized force for peace... 

Unesco, in short, needs more than 
hopes, plans, programs, debates, reports, 
working parties, and committees. Above 
all, it needs assignments. It needs assign- 
ments starting from people’s mandates, 
expressed through their representatives in 
national commissions, delegations and 
work projects. UNEsco is a part of the 
fundamental law of forty nations; as such 
it need not be on the defensive. . . . 


* 


Unesco, stressing understanding and a 
general exchange of goods and services 
brought about through sound economics, 
technical development, and education, may 
yet convince all but the most foolhardy 
that war, like crime, does not pay. This 
means that UNESCO, not itself political, 
must form a solid basis for many a 
political decision. It means that UNESCO 
will become obnoxious to those who re- 
gard war as a necessary solution to every 
present evil. It means that the program 
and the personnel of UNEsco will be pre- 
dictable only in terms of its basic charter. 
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ternational good will and understanding 
among school children? 

Nations and peoples differ, and we must 
find a way to encourage tolerance and 


simple courtesy. Children acquire the 
attitudes of their parents almost by a 
process of social osmosis, and the parents 
in turn unconsciously respond to the tra- 
ditions of their social group. 

It is therefore recommended that mi- 
nority groups take the lead in presenting 
programs to the community, such as folk 
festivals and informal conferences des- 
igned to get everybody better acquainted. 

From this focal point the understand- 
ing and tolerance of both children and 
adults may reach out to other countries 
and cultures. Letter-writing on the part 
of children and parents across national 
boundaries has proved to be an effective 
social cement, as has the adoption of a 
school or a village in a war-devastated 
area. 

After all, the similarities among people 
are more striking than their differences, 
once we get below surface phenomena. 
‘Give-and-take in the home progresses 
easily to team play in the school; it be- 
comes a basis for national and _inter- 
national cooperation. As knowledge in- 
creases, discrimination and social tension 
are reduced. 

* 

I liked especially the proposal to establish 
a “liaison service of a community com- 
mitte to make articulate to the school 
board the sentiment of the community.” 
What a lovely way to put a bee on a 
public body! 

Some good reliable actions were in- 
dicated in this discussion group—for ex- 
ample, to open homes to foreign students 
and to members of minority groups; to 
encourage student groups to participate 
in community and UNESCO affairs, includ- 
ing UNESCO community councils; to employ 
newspapers, radio, and motion pictures 
extensively; and generally to arrange the 
social machinery for the clarification of 
public opinion. 

Occasionally, and consistently with 
public demand, there could be a special 
training school or conference for the 
training and exercise of leadership. Com- 
plete agenda for such conferences are now 
available, although they should be ad- 
justed to the local situation. 

A tested way to swing any community 
into action is to make contributions of 
money and materials to educational re- 
construction. This channel, through the 
Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction and affiliated organizations, 
UNESCO will endeavor to keep open. 

A formal recommendation was adopted 
in the education section calling for a 
“Friendship Train” to be sent through the 
western region for the purpose of acquir- 
ing supplies for schools, universities and 
centers of learning in devastated areas. 
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This strikes me as a most dramatic pro- 
posal, and the first community or region 


to carry it out will deserve a_ historic 
marker. 


* 


The first report on human relations in- 
cludes a forthright documentation of the 
underlying factors in social tension and 
prejudice: 

“1, Failures of education: quota systems 
and other restrictions, in educational in- 
stitutions; social discrimination amongst 
social and living groups; lowered teacher 
standards of selection. . . .” 


* 


A dozen practical ways of informing 
others on the American way of life were 
proposed, including the exchange of. stu- 
dents and teachers, international confer- 
ences, trade agreements, church projects, 
the Voice of America, reconstruction, and 
travel. 

It is interesting to note that the groups 
on cultural interchange independently ar- 
rived at similar proposals as a means of 
promoting world understanding, giving 
added emphasis however to textbooks, 
museum exhibits, documentary films, and 
the fine arts. A cold proximity is not 
enough to insure understanding—it may 
have the reverse effect. What counts is 
to be near in genuine understanding and 
feeling. 

* 


(During the sessions in the natural 
sciences) it was held that birth control 
should be regarded as a “long range ob- 
jective possible of realization only after 
adequate education,” while immediate 
steps could be taken to increase food 
production. This, it seems to me, leaves 
out of account the already intensive food 
production in Japan and China. With 
Japan alone increasing in population at 
the rate of 1,000,000 per year, it strikes 
me as simpler to set up the birth control 
clinics now. In the short space of three 
years Japan has uprooted many a cen- 
turies-old tradition; why not try one 
more? 

* 


I recall, as do others here, that on re- 
turning from the London conference in 
1945, many of our friends doomed UNEsco 
to sudden failure because Russia had 
refused to join. Now, less than three 
years later, some people look with sus- 
picion upon UNESCO because Poland and 
Czechoslovakia are allowed to stay in. 

Bear this in mind: we need every nation 
on earth in UNESCO, just as we need every 
nation in the United Nations. Russia stays 
out, in my opinion, because it cannot, or 
will not,. subscribe to the declaration of 
principles I have just quoted. Its press 
is subservient and its leaders are re- 
garded as beyond criticism. 

Freedom is the watchword of UNESCO. 
I hope that no nation withdraws from 
UNESCO in order to cover up a steady 
attack upon the great freedoms. I hope 
that no nation ever seeks to join UNESCO 
without subscribing wholeheartedly to its 
inspiring preamble. 
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Workshop Conducted on United Nations 


Teachers and students from 
several countries take summer 
course offered by New York 
University. 

New York University has taken 
another forward step toward inter- 
national understanding. This past 
summer it sponsored a workshop of 
six weeks’ duration to study “The 
United Nations and _ International 
Understanding.” I attended a part of 
it. 

About fifty teachers and students 
from the United States and a few 
other countries, including 
Syria, Norway, Austria, and China, 
worked under the splendid leadership 
of Dr. C. O. Arndt of the School of 
Education. 
town at the building belonging to the 
New School of Social Research. 

Many opportunities were offered 
for insight into the workings of the 
United Nations. Once or twice a 
week the entire group visited Lake 
Success to observe the Security or 
Trusteeship Council in action and to 
hear representatives from different 
agencies explain the activities and 
achievements of their respective or- 
ganizations. 

In this part of the program they 
were fortunate enough to learn at 
first hand about the Economic and 
Social Council, UNESCO, the World 
Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and 
others. At other times representatives 
of various countries at the United 
Nations addressed the group at the 
down-town location. 

Morning sessions included a brief- 
ing on coming activities by Dr. Arndt 
and his assistants, or by committee 
chairmen from within the class. The 
group then divided into two sections, 
in which one could, according to his 
choice, study all phases of the United 
Nations in detail under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Johnson, or assist in 
working out a curriculum guide on 
international understanding under the 
guidance of Dr. Helen Storen. Within 
the latter group there were subdivi- 
sions for elementary, junior high, and 
senior high teachers. 

Each day from twelve to one 
o'clock discussion programs were held 


Sweden, 


Classes were held down- 
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UNESCO Phet 


in the auditorium by 


members of the 
workshop or guests. Such vital educa- 
tional topics were presented as “How 
can we preserve academic freedom ?”, 
“Learning by mass media,” ““What do 
we know about developing of attitudes 
toward other groups’, and “What 


do we know about living in the 
Atomic Age?’ Sometimes films were 
shown which would be useful in 


furthering international understand- 
Among these were “Brother- 
Mankind,” “One World or 
None,” and “Boundary Lines.” 

The value of 
not overlooked. When the group was 


ing. 
he Ti rd ( rf 
was 


social contacts 


not at Lake Success, it lunched to- 
gether at one o'clock and enjoyed 
some recreation before the afternoon 
Arrangements were made 
ap- 


lectures. 
also for 
propriate to the study under way, 


attendance at movies 
as, for example, the Russian film, 
‘The Village Teacher.” 

The writer had the privilege of 
attending the workshop for one week 
only, but the whole program was so 
stimulating that she can only hope 
that she and several other Illinois 
teachers may be there next year. (No 
one from Illinois was registered this 
year.) It seems now to be the great 
responsibility of teachers to direct 
youth toward international friend- 
ship; nothing could be of greater 
assistance in that duty than to think 
through the problem as they do at 
this workshop 

EpitH T. Wentworth, DeKalb Town- 
ship High School. 
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JUST A SECOND 
(Continued from page 87) 
apparent to our board of education 
that it would be wise to hold a tax 
rate referendum. This question was 
presented through the press and the 
P.T.A. Council but chiefly means of 
a brochure, “A Vital Message! from 
your Board of Education,” prepared 
by the president and members of the 
board and the school administration. 

This pamphlet employed the ques- 
tion and answer technique in present- 
ing the need for additional school 
funds. It dealt with the problems of 
teacher salaries, school attendance, 
need for new structures, status of 
state aid and the need for more, and 
presented the financial dilemma of 
the district school. 

The statement closed with the plea 
to voters to vote “yes” on a 90-cent 
education rate as well as to write 
legislators at Springfield urging more 
state aid. The brochure was distrib- 
uted by mail to every resident of 
Des Plaines. The referendum was 
successful. 

A school system is essentially a 
cooperative enterprise. We _ should 


all be working in the interests of 
children. The community provides 
the schools and the funds to operate, 
and elects a board of education. 


Board-Teacher-Parent 


The board of education staffs the 
school, provides the kind of physical 
environment, equipment, and supplies 
that is conducive to learning. 

The teacher enhances that environ- 
ment with his own personality, his 
knowledge of child needs, and his 
skillful teaching. 

The parent works with the school, 
sends the child to school well fed, 
well clothed, in good health, and in 
a good frame of mind. 

Now the responsibility for initiat- 
ing a program of interpretation rests 
with the board of education and school 
staff. In the long run, a school sys- 
tem can rise no higher than the level 
of interest and confidence evinced by 
the community. But when the people 
of a community are continuously and 
accurately informed concerning the 
problems of education, they will do 
the right thing for the boys and girls 
in our school. 


COMMUNITY LIVING 
(Continued from page 91) 


needs for better living. And this would 
not ignore good citizenship. 


The element of teacher preparation 
has not been ignored in the work of 
the project. This is of essential in- 
terest to the college. As the project 
develops in the community school, 
principles for improving community 
living through the education process 
will be revealed. 

The School’s Part 

Whether the experiment at West- 
ern Illinois State College will be suc- 
cessful depends on future develop- 
ments. Only the introductory phases 
of the project have been described 
here. Its success will depend pretty 
much on the availability of college 
materials, such materials as may be 
developed by teachers imbued with 
a philosophy of functional education 
as it relates to better living. Not the 
least important participant is the 
school in the field where there has 
been a desire to use school resources 
to improve living standards in its 
community. 
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MANAGING SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 82) 
two hundred and fifty teachers may 
not be possible with twenty-five 
hundred or with five thousand. 

This is begging the question and is 
an easy way out, but we shall know 
more about some things when we have 
tried them. The easiest government 
in the world was that of the Czar— 
it was so direct and simple. The 
people didn’t have to think or plan 
at all; it was all done for them. But 
they didn’t like it. Who would be a 
Czar at the present writing? 

The question for us to settle is, 
“What is right and desirable?” We 
shall carry out whatever we wish to 
carry out. A few things are funda- 
mental and indisputable. Justice and 
friendliness must be the foundation 
of the treatment of teachers. There is 
no call for condescension on the one 
part or fawning and subserviency on 
the other. 

Between the teachers and the super- 
intendent there must be the most cor- 
dial relations. The teachers shall yield 
to the superintendent their unswerv- 
ing support because they approve the 
wisdom of his measures, and because 
they feel sure of his interest in their 
individual work, of his sympathy in 
their aspirations, and of his sincerity 
and unselfishness. 

Whatever measures the superin- 
tendent may consider, or wish to 
carry out, what may tend to impair 
this sort of relationship may well be 
questioned. I believe absolutely that 
a superintendent cannot for very long 
time sustain any policy which is con- 
demned by the majority of his 
teachers, and I believe also that he 
should not have any such policy. 

Public Opinion Important 

Public opinion is stronger than men 
or laws. The greatest American 
recognized this truth fully and gov- 
erned himself accordingly. Hence it 
behooves any manager of schools to 
know his fellow workers, to consider 
them as such, and to discuss fully with 
them matters of important adminis- 
tration. 

I have spoken of the value of 
initiative. There is also value in the 
referendum in school management. 

I as superintendent, for instance, 
have a pet measure and through the 
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action of the board of education it 
is adopted as the policy of “the office.” 
Its enforcement causes friction and 
even violent opposition among the 
teachers. I begin to find out what 
I should have known before the 
measure was adopted. Dissatisfaction 
and distrust are on every hand, and 
the effectiveness of school work 
suffers as a consequence. 

Now I had better take an account 
of stock, and I can afford to confer 


with some whose opinions are not 
groomed to concur with my own. I 
am bound to study the situation im- 
personally and with the utmost open- 
mindedness, because there is a bare 
possibility that I may be wrong. 


Take a Referendum 


If I find wide-spread dissatisfaction 
and opposition, I can if big enough 
say frankly, “We will submit the 

(Continued on page 107) 
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if further interested in this unusual Folk Dance Library, 
the price is $15. Just send your order directly to the authors 
— ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, JEANETTE SCHLOTTMANN, 
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We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
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Here may be a dream come true...a 
complete, easy-to-follow, copiously 
illustrated 5 volume Folk Dance Library. 
Dances, music, historic and geographic 
background of each country are included. 


to use. 


HE FOLK DANCE 


LIBRARY 






Just about to come off the press is this help- 
ful, fascinating new 5-vol. Folk Dance 
Library, complete with 83 folk dances, col- 
ored costume plates, simple piano accom- 
paniment for each dance, step patterns and 
diagrams to make teaching easier. 


With all this goes detailed information about 
how to get up a folk festival or folk dance 
party. Everything is written from firsthand 
teacher experience with an understanding 
of teachers’ problems. You can integrate fun 
and study in a way that naturally awakens 
enthusiasm, 


Your school library committee, your Parent- 
Teacher group, your town, or state librarian 
might like to hear about this Folk Dance 
Library, and get it for your entire school 







CHICAGO SCHOOLS NEED 
(Continued from page 99) 

7. Other unmet needs in the Chicago 
Public Schools include more adequate pro- 
vision for exceptional children, further 
necessary refinement of salary schedules, 
and provision for additional supplies and 
equipment. Nor does this listing exhaust 
necessary or desirable needs which surely 
are not peculiar to Chicago alone. 

These and many other needs of the 
Chicago school system will require 
money—more money than the Chi- 
cago Board of Education can legally 
levy, more than Chicago property 
owners should be asked to pay. The 
need must be met by more State aid. 
The State imposes many requirements 
upon schools. It is in turn the duty 
of the State to see to it that the 
schools have the necessary funds. 


Only 8.8 Percent from State 


A recent survey of the 43 cities 
over 200,000 population shows that 
in 1946 Chicago received only 88 
percent of its total school costs from 
State sources. The figure is practi- 
cally the same in 1948. Only six cities 
received a smaller percentage than 
did Chicago. All the cities over one 
million in population received more: 


New York, 32.2 percent ; Detroit, 32.0 
percent; Los Angeles, 33.3 percent; 
Philadelphia, 14.0 percent. 

That Chicago fares more poorly at 
the hands of the State than do the 
other large cities is evidenced by this 
further comparison: If New York, 
Michigan, California, and Pennsyl- 
vania were to scale down their level 
of state support to that of Illinois, 
New York City would still receive 20 
percent of its total budget from the 
State, Detroit 13 percent, Los An- 
geles 13 percent. Philadelphia, alone, 
would fare worse than does Chicago, 
receiving only 7 percent. 

Chicago alone of all of the school 
districts of the State bears the entire 
cost of preparing its elementary school 
teaching personnel. It maintains the 
Chicago Teachers College, to which 
high school graduates of Chicago and 
Cook County are admi tted upon 
examination. 

This cost is approximately $350,000 
a year. In other large cities of the 
nation, this cost is met in whole or in 
part by the states without the sur- 
render of administrative autonomy on 
the part of the local school district. 
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Only recently has the Chicago 
Board of Education moved to make 
possible the selection of all of its 
teaching personnel by open examina- 
tion. State support of the Chicago 
Teachers College should follow. 
Young people of this area should, 
without cost to the Chicago school 
system, be afforded the same oppor- 
tunity at the Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege as are those of other areas served 
by the other teachers colleges of the 
State which are State-supported. 


Chicago Not Wealthy 


Currently Chicago is receiving 
about 21 percent of the total amount 
appropriated from the State treasury 
for the support of the schools of the 
State. Although we have 34.5 per- 
cent of the children of the State in 
the Chicago schools, we do not expect 
34.5 percent of the State distributive 
fund ; that would deny the basic prin- 
cipal of equalization. 

But Chicago is not a wealthy dis- 
trict. Among the unit districts of the 
State, Peoria, Rockford, Champaign, 
Kankakee, Aurora, and Elgin all have 
higher assessed valuations per school 
child than has Chicago; this is also 
true of a great many dual districts, 
including Oak Park, Evanston, Cic- 
ero, and at least 17 other suburbs of 
Chicago. 

This means that with the same tax 
rate they can raise more money per 
pupil than can Chicago. We believe 
that the equalization level should be 
raised or the qualifying rate lowered, 
or both, so that Chicago will receive 
equalization aid. 


Must Revise Tax System 


Increased State aid for education 
must come in the long run from re- 
vision of our taxing system ; a system 
which, in spite of substantial increases 
in recent years in the State Common 
School Fund, still places 81 percent 
of the burden of supporting the 
schools on tangible property, mostly 
real estate, although real estate con- 
stitutes only half of the wealth of the 
State—in Chicago probably less. 

Actually, Illinois can well afford 
not only to shift this burden to other 
forms of wealth, but also to support 
its schools at a much higher level than 
it does. The total of all taxes, State 
and local, was in 1942 only 7.6 per- 
cent of the total income payments to 
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individuals in the State. The resi- 
dents of half the states paid a larger 
percentage of their total income in 
state and locai taxes. By 1945, be- 
cause incomes had risen more rapidly 
than taxes, this figure had dropped 
to 6.5 percent. 

In the same year, 1945, the total 
cost of public elementary and high 
schools in the State was only 1.51 
percent of the total income payments. 
Thirty-four states spent a larger per- 
centage of the total income on their 
schools than did Illinois. While low 
taxes may be a source of satisfaction 
to some taxpayers, a careful analysis 
would surely indicate that taxes do 
not constitute a true measure of a 
state’s administration. The real ques- 
tion is whether or not the state is pro- 
viding adequate services, and, in par- 
ticular, is bearing its fair share of the 
cost of government and spending the 
people’s money wisely. 

If by keeping state taxes low, local 
taxes are increased beyond a reason- 
able and just amount, and the schools 
are deprived of income needed to do 
a good job, then the state may be 
charged with practicing false, not true 
economy. 


Specific Suggestions 


Specifically, consideration is asked 
of these suggestions : 

1. That the State distributive fund for 
schools be increased by an amount equal 
to the increased cost of educdtion since 
the last biennium, this amount to cover 
the rise in costs for buildings, supplies, 
and equipment, salary increases, and in- 
creased attendance, plus enough to raise 
the State support for the public schools to 
a percentage more nearly equal that given 
by a majority of the other states. 

2. That this increase be made available 
through equalization funds at levels 
whereby Chicago will participate. 

3. That public junior colleges receive 
financial support from the State common 
school fund. 

4. That the State assume financial re- 
sponsibility for Chicago Teachers College. 

5. That efforts be continued to modern- 
ize our State Constitution in order to 
permit more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden. 

Illinois is one State. All educational 

' a 
programs and all tax revisions must 
have the welfare of the entire State 
as their base, and only measures that 
are fair and equitable to the total 
over-all educational needs of the 
State as related to the greatest good 
to the greatest number should re- 


ceive consideration. 
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LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 88) 
teachers are moving to other states 
with high minimum salaries as well as 
attractive salary schedules. Further- 
more, we have not been in a position 
to provide essential instructional ma- 
terials and other servcies for lack of 

sufficient funds. 

Teachers, board members, and par- 
ents should be ever mindful of their 
obligation to help secure and pro- 
mote a sound educational program for | 
youth today. There are a number of | 
things we must do in order to secure 
sufficient funds to support good 
schools. 





Room for Improvement 


In the first place, we should render | 


the best service possible to all the | j 


children. Regardless of how well we | 
think we are teaching, there is always | 
room for improvement. We can im- | 
prove our services to children through 
in-service training programs and more | 
professional training, and by attract- | 
ing to the teaching profession those | 
individuals possessing the qualities | 
of outstanding teachers. 

In the second place, we need to 
plan a real public relations program 
to interpret the work and the achieve- 
ments of the schools, and their basic 
needs. This can he accomplished 
through publications, exhibits, and | 
programs featuring the pupils. 

For many years we have been ex- 
plaining how little our schools cost; 
now it is high time to develop an 
appreciation of the fact that we get | 
about what we pay for, and that if we 
want good schools it will be necessary 
to raise sufficient funds to pay the | 
costs of operating them. 

The third suggestion which might 
be considered is encouragement of a 
research program to be sponsored 
by the University of Illinois, the Ilh- 
nois Education Association, the IIli- 
nois Association of School Boards, the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the State teachers col- 
leges, and other State-wide organiza- 
tions interested in the general welfare 
of children. 

Such a research project 
attempt to answer two questions : 
first, what constitutes a good pro- 
gram of education for the pupils of 
all grades from the kindergarten 
through the university, and second, 


| 


would 
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how much would such a program 
cost? 

Lastly, we should recognize that a 
united effort by all school people is 
highly essential if we are to achieve a 
reasonable educational program which 
will promote the welfare of children. 
Study groups should be organized in 
every school district to interpret the 
needs of education. These groups 
could also study recommendations for 
future legislation and report to their 
local and State committees. This would 
promote common understandings and 
encourage greater cooperation. 








EVERYBODY SHOULD 
FINGER-PAINT ! 


Shaw Finger-Paint should be 
used frequently on every art pro- 
gram. Arts and crafts instructors 
—nursery and grade teachers—all 
find this medium invaluable. It 
is at once educational, artistic, 
absorbingly entertaining and 
psychologically effective. Shaw 
Finger-Paint, in %4, % and 1 
pint jars and larger containers, 


are available in sets or bulk. 
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PROFESSIONALISM 
(Continued from page 85) 
vincing her that she will get more 
than her money’s worth. A business 
major, he is quite sincere in his 
estimate of value received for the 
$13 each of them pays, whether by 
unified dues or in separate payments. 

In his usual thorough manner, how- 
ever, Mr. A. decides to compare the 
dues with those of other professional 
groups. 

In his county, doctors pay $20 to 
their county and state organizations 
and $15 to the American Medical 
Association, a total of $35 as com- 
pared to his $13. Dentists pay “uni- 
fied dues” of $15. 

The Illinois Bar Association has 
a sliding scale: during his first five 
years of practice a lawyer pays $5, 


| and thereafter $10, with $8 uniform 


dues to the American Bar Associa- 


| tion. The Western Society of Engi- 


neers has an admission fee of $60.50, 
with annual dues of $14. 

In recognition of the position of 
labor unions in our American life, 
Mr.. A. decides to extend his study 
He learns that dues in 
teachers’ unions vary with the size 
of the city, apparently ranging in 


| Illinois from $10 to $18. In certain 


trade unions the fee varies with serv- 
ices offered, starting at $12 for mere 
membership and increasing to $48 if 
health and life insurance: benefits are 
included. 


Dues Not High 


The dues, then, compared with 
others and with the increase in living 
costs (which, of necessity, affects all 
of the expenditures of these organiza- 
tions as much as it does our personal 
expenditures) do not seem to Mr. A. 
to be excessive per Sse. 

Knowing how effectively the associ- 
ations’ money has been expended— 
for research, for dissemination of in- 
formation about our public schools, 
for the promotion of improved school 
legislation, and for the establishment 
of higher standards and greater ac- 
ceptance of teacher responsibility— 
our new teacher is eager to place his 
name on the roll of all three organi- 
zations. 

Although Mr. A. is satisfied that 
the average teacher is altruistic or he 
would not be teaching, he knows, too, 
that there are many demands for 
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expenditure of. money for altruistic 
purposes. He believes, therefore, that 
he must discover what personal bene- 
fits may be obtained by the individual 
teacher. This is not necessarily selfish, 
but businesslike. 

Obviously the first consideration is 
salary. The previously - mentioned 
salary increases in Illinois would 
never have been gained without the 


aid of the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. 
Many Benefits 


The improved retirement benefits 
provided by law are in the same 
category; in the past few years the 
maximum retirement income has risen 
from $400 to a possible $2100. Ina 
commercial company, incidentally, one 
would have to pay $300 a year for 
twenty-three and a half years to re- 
ceive a monthly income of $50, and 
an investment of $17,500 would be 
required to produce $1,000 a year at 
the age of sixty. 

Financially, almost every teacher 
will more than save his dues by the 
liberal cumulative sick leave benefits 
obtained through the determined ef- 
forts of the I.E.A. 

Tenure laws assure the satisfactory 
teacher of a continuing contract, with 
the knowledge that the I.E.A. will 
support him in time of trouble as it 
has 275 others. 

Only I.E.A. members can use the 
service offered by the I.E.A. Mutual 
Insurance Company. Savings on auto- 
mobile insurance range from 10 to 20 
percent on the manual rates. Hos- 
pitalization and income insurance are 
also available at rates which make 
membership financially profitable. 

The appreciation of all these per- 
sonal gains for the teacher would 
surely convince any doubter that the 
I.E.A. gives value received. 

Mr. A.., in his enthusiasm for teach- 
ing, sincerely hopes that all teachers 
will join these education associations 
at all three levels, not merely for what 
they can receive in personal benefits, 
but also for what the combined pro- 
fessional and financial backing of 
thousands of teachers can do to im- 
prove the standards of teaching, to 
increase educational opportunities for 
boys and girls, and, through more 
appropriate curricula and wide-spread 
interest and understanding, to assure 
the growth of democratic principles 
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and practices throughout the United 
States and the world. 

One fact Mr. A. has not as yet 
learned, probably because it is so new, 
is that benefits to the whole world of 
education can come through member- 
ship in the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. Its purpose is 
to provide a “meeting of minds” of 
leaders in education throughout the 
world by which educational ideals and 
methods may be improved every- 
where. 

Sponsored by the N.E.A. in its 
organization at Endicott, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1946, and christened with 
the name suggested by our own Mr. 
Pearson, the W.O.T.P. met in 1947 
in Glasgow and in 1948 in London. 

Perhaps Mr. A. has. not been in- 
formed about this because those 
teachers who do have some knowledge 
of the W.O.T.P. are not aware that 
now individual as well as group mem- 
berships are permissible—this for the 
nominal fee of $1. 

Mr. A. will learn about it from 
ILLINoIs EpucaTIon and the N.E.A. 
Journal, and undoubtedly he will be 
among the first to send his dollar to 
Dr. William Carr at N.E.A. head- 
quarters in Washington. This will 
mean, then, that Mr. A.’s compara- 
tively small expenditure of $14 will 
be working around the world for 
better schools, for more understand- 
ing people, and for a world at peace. 





MANAGING SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 103) 
question to a referendum vote which 
shall be conducted without restriction 
or attempt at influence. I will cheer- 
fully conform to the wishes of the 
majority. I can wait.” 

If not big enough for that, let the 
majority be two-thirds—anything to 
show respect for the “consent of the 
governed.” 

It is a sign of greatness to concede 
that one may be wrong and to yield 
manfully when great interests demand 
it. Seventy-five or 80 or 90 percent 
of a teaching force on one side of a 
proposition and a superintendent on 
the other leaves little room for doubt 
as to what will result. The only 
question is whether the superintendent 
will yield bravely and generously, 
thus keeping the friendship and sup- 
port of his teachers, or be forced to 
yield and forfeit both. The serious- 
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| REORGANIZATION MOVIE | 


A new Kellogg Foundation | 
movie on reorganization, 
“Schoolhouse in the Red” (16 
mm., sound, color, 40 minutes 
running time) may be borrowed 
for local showings by writing the 
Professional and Public Rela- | 
tions Department, Illinois Edu- | 
cation Association. Alternate | 
dates should be given. Only | 


charge is for return postage. 


served. In Illinois there are approxi- 
mately 50,000 teachers. The services 
are theirs for the asking. 

The first steps have been taken; 
1.E.A. Mutual has proven that it can 
do business, and that the venture has 
been a success. By supporting its ac- 
tivities, teachers can prove to them- 
selves and to the public at large that 
they can be successful business people 
as well as idealists. They have backed 
up their professional position with 
proof of their ability to do things for 
themselves. 

















ness of the proposition may well give 
one pause for contemplation. 

Such a situation never should occur, 
and it need not occur. There is too 
much involved—the usefulness of the 
superintendent and the efficiency of 
the entire school system. Energy 
spent in fruitless controversy is ill 
spent, and what an amount of it 
goes that way! The interests of 
children are lost sight of in selfish 
desire to “win out,” and this is the 
degradation of school teaching. 





MUTUALITY SUCCEEDS 
(Continued from page 89) 
who can be reached at the Spring- 
field office. 

Behind the scenes, guiding and di- 
recting the general policies of the 
company, are the members of the 
Board of Directors, who serve with- 
out pay. This group includes repre- 
sentatives from the Illinois and Iowa 
Education Associations, and school 
men and women from the various 
areas in each of the states served by 
the company. 

I.E.A. Mutual operates under the 
strict supervision of the Illinois De- 
partment of Insurance, from which 
it holds its charter. By reciprocal 
agreements with the state insurance 
departments of Iowa and Missouri, 
the company observes the insurance 
laws of each state. 

All policies, practices, and financial 
operations of the company must meet 
the requirements of the various in- 
surance departments under which it 
operates. 

The I.E.A. Mutual has not yet 
reached every teacher in the areas 
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SWANK’S 

10th ANNUAL 

16 mm SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE 
CATALOG 


Bigger and Better 
AND IT’S YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


More than 2000 16 mm titles listed— 


in every classification . . . educational 
. travel . . . world events .. . 
features . . . religious . . . plus the 


latest projectors and movie equipment. 


Write for your copy now — from 
Swank —the Midwest's largest 
library of 16 mm sound films. 


Perr, 


er 3 ae 

‘SWANK MOTION PICTURES nc 
RE a coe enee ww aE 

614 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Louis 5, Meo. 
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Southern Illinois University Secures 


Dr. Morris as New Presi 


—_— = ig RSS 





D. W. Morris 


Dr Delyte W 
pointed president of Southern 
University, succeeding Dr. Chester F. Lay, 
who had served as chief executive of that 
institution since January 1, 1945. 

Dr. Lay resigned, effective September 
10, to accept a position as professor and 
chairman of a new department of manage- 
ment in the School of Business at South- 
ern Methodist Univeristy, Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Morris’s appointment and Dr. Lay’s 
resignation were announced at the same 
time by the State Teachers College Board, 
and the new president arrived on the 
campus on September 10. 

\fter a week on the campus, he re- 
turned to Columbus, Ohio, where he was, 
until his presidential appointment, pro- 
fessor and director of the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic at Ohio State University. 
He came back to the Southern campus 
early in October, bringing his family— 
Mrs. Morris and two sons. 

In all his early conferences and ad- 
dresses, Dr. Morris stressed the “challeng- 
ing opportunity” which lies before South- 
ern Illinois University. He expressed a 
high appreciation for the university's 
“superior faculty, competent administrative 
staff, sound educational program, and 
strong support from alumni, citizens of the 
region, and the State of Illinois.” 

President Morris was born at Xenia, 
Illinois, where he attended public schools 
and the three-year high school. He was 
graduated from the Harter-Stanford 
Township High School at Flora in 1924 


Morris has been ap- 
Illinois 


dent 


(His principal, Rex W. Dale, is still 
there.), and then majored in speech and 
English at Park College, a self-help in- 
stitution at Parkville, Missouri. 

After two years otf high school teach- 
ing in Oklahoma, he joined the faculty of 
the University of Maine (completing his 
master’s degree in English there), earned 
a Ph.D. at the University of Iowa, was 
speech department chairman at the Kansas 
City Junior College and then the Indiana 
State Teachers College, and then went to 
Ohio State University. 

He is a member of Pi Kappa Delta and 
Phi Delta Kappa, a former president of 
the Indiana Teachers of Speech Associa- 
tion, and present president of the Central 
States Association of Teachers of Speech. 

His parents live at Collinsville. 


U.I. Announces Additions 
To Education Faculty 

New faculty in the University of IIli- 
nois College of Education this fall include 
two full professors, three associate pro- 
fessors, three assistant professors, and 
two instructors. 

Dr. Kenneth D. Benne, who comes to 
Illinois from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers 
from Stanford University, are the two 
new professors. The associate professors 
are Dr. Lee J. Cronbach, formerly of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Kenneth B. 
Henderson from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Dr. William P. McLure, 
formerly director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at the University of 
Mississippi. 

New assistant professors include 
William R. Dixon, Jr., from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he recently 
completed his Ph.D., Dr. Morris R. 
Karnes, formerly assistant professor of 
industrial education at the University of 
Missouri, and Dr. Nathaniel L. Gage, who 
has been assistant director of the Division 
of Educational Reference at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

A visiting instructor in the College of 
Education this year will be William F. 
Connell of Melbourne, Australia. Dr. 
Connell, who has been completing his 
doctorate at the University of London, 
will teach comparative education and his- 
tory of education. His appointment is 
for one year. 

The second appointment as instructor 
is Douglas S. Ward, who spent last year 
in Guatemala as a special representative 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 





Announcing a... . 


during the regional AASA conference. 
welcome. 


of IMinois, Urbana, lil. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Dinner on February 28, 1949, at St. Louis, Missouri, 
All friends of the University of Illinois are 


For further information, or reservations, write to Office of the Dean, College of Education, University 
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Teachers Colleges Report 
Largest Enrollments 
In Their History 


1,662 at Northern 

The enrollment at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College has reached an 
all-time high of 1,662 students as the 
school begins it fiftieth year of service to 
the people of Illinois. This year’s figure 
represents an increase of 27 students over 
last year’s high peak. 

Approximately one-third of the school’s 
men students are veterans. The veteran 
total. is 552, including only two women. 
In the entire student body, there are 1,018 
men and 644 women. Last year there were 
1,006 men and 629 women. 

Back in 1899, on September 12, North- 
ern opened her doors with a faculty of 16 
and a student body of 170—increasing the 
student body 50 years later by 1,000 per- 
cent. 

The college embarks on its “Golden An- 
niversary” year with 22 new faculty 
members, bringing the total faculty and 
administrative staff to 124. The 1948 N.I. 
staff additions alone represent a 25 per- 
cent increase over the school’s origina! 
staff of fifty years ago. 

2,225 at Normal 

All enrollment records were broken this 
fall at Illinois State Normal University 
when some 2,225 students registered for 
classes on campus. Others still were being 
accepted in early October. 

The previous high in enrollment was 
reached in 1947 when 2,052 students regis- 
tered at I.S.N.U. The University reverted 
back to form, however, when women 
students on campus again outnumbered 
men students by a small margin. In 1947 
there were two more men _ attending 
classes at I.S.N.U. the fall semester than 
there were women. 


3,002 at Southern 

Southern Illinois University set two 
records in enrollment this year with a 
total enrollment of 3,002, of which 1,477 
are freshmen. These numbers exceed last 
year’s all-time total enrollment of 2,855, 
with 1,377 freshmen. 

Men outnumber the women two to one. 
However, veteran enrollment has dropped 
from 1,377 last fall to 1,212 this fall. 

1,362 at Western 

A total of 1,362 students have registered 
at Western Illinois State College for the 
fall term. Sixty-three are graduate stu- 
dents and 446 are freshmen (261 men and 
185 women). This is the largest enroll- 
ment Western has ever had. 


‘ROUNDUP’ DEC. 4 


The annual conference for school ad- 
ministrators, known as the “Roundup,” 
at Illinois State Normal University will 
be held Saturday, December 4. The pro- 
gram is being arranged by a committee 
of public school educators and faculty 
members, headed by Dr. J. W. Carrington. 
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VEWS BRIEFS 





Chicago U. Cooperates 
With German University 

Six University of Chicago professors, 
including Pulitzer-prize winner Thornton 
Wilder, visiting lecturer at the university, 
have been appointed to teach at the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt with the University 
of Chicago Frankfurt Project, Chancellor 
Robert M. Hutchins has announced 

The second contingent of Midway uni- 
versity professors to be sent to the Uni- 
versity. of Frankfurt, the group was to 
sail October 8 on the Queen Elizabeth 

The University of Chicago Project at 
Frankfurt was set up last February to 
help reestablish cooperation between 
higher education in Germany and _ the 
United States. A two-year project in 
which an exchange of professors is 
planned for the future, the unit is financed 
by a $120,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and an equal amount from 
the university. 

A third group of six to ten faculty 
members Will replace the second contin- 
gent for the spring semester. Appointees 
will teach one semester, or approximately 
four months. 

The curriculum of the University of 
Chicago unit, in cooperation with the re- 
quest of the German university, includes: 
American culture and history, English 
language and literature, sociology, polit- 
ical science, psychology, American public 
law, international law, and philosophy 

Future plans also incorporate provision 
for the exchange of German and Amer- 
ican students. 


Math Teachers Council 
To Meet in December 

The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its Ninth Christmas 
Conference at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 29 and 30. Head- 
quarters will be in Baker Hall. 

Ilinoisans on the program include F. 5 
Nowlan of the Navy Pier Branch, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Frank B. Allen of 
Lyons Township High School, LaGrange ; 
Bjarne R. Ullsvik, Illinois State Normal 
University; Gertrude Hendrix, Eastern 
Illinois State College; and Norma Sleight, 
New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, 

\ copy of the program may be obtained 
by writing to the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 212 Lunt Build- 
ing, Northwestern University, Evanston. 


D.K.G. Makes Award 

Miss Kate Wofford of the University 
of Florida has received .a $1,000 award 
from the Delta Kappa Gamma Society for 
the most significant contribution to edu- 
cation written by a woman during the 
vears 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

The award was given Dr. Woffard for 
her book, Medern Iiducation in the Small 
Rural School. Dr. Wofford is now in 
Korea advising on educational problems 

The first such award was made to 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 1946 for her 
study, Our Young Folks 
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Twentieth Anniversary 





Karl L. Adams 


The twentieth anniversary of Karl 
L. Adams as president of the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
was observed at a special event there 
October 20 

President Adams, now 60, was welcomed 
to the Northern campus at an affair given 
in his honor by the faculty October 16, 
1929. His twentieth 
coincides with the fiftieth anniversary year 


anniversary year 


of the college 


Streetcar Ads say, 
‘Appreciate Teachers’ 

National Transitads is telling the wor'd 
And what they are telling them is about us 
About teachers, and what fine people we 
are, and how we really don’t have half- 
time jobs, nor stop at half-way service just 
because we may get half-pay. They are 
telling for us what we cannot tell the 
world for ourselves 

Why is National Transitads doing this? 
It seems that Carl Sundberg got ac- 
quainted with his son’s teachers at Maine 
Township High School, Park Ridge, IIli- 
nois, and found that they were fine people 
as well as excellent teachers. Now, Mr. 
Sundberg, who is General Promotion 
Manager for National Transitads, decided 
that more parents should discover their 
children’s teachers, as he had 

So beginning November 1, and contin- 
uing for 90 days, the streetcars and buses 
in 544 American cities, including Spring- 
field, Hlinois, will carry 10,000 car cards 
in this “Teacher Appreciation Campaign,” 
calling attention to the good work that 


teachers everywhere are doing 


Testing Bureau Transferred 

The Bureau of High School Testing, 
formerly under the provost at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been transferred to 
the Bureau of Research and Service of 
the College of Education. It will be a 
part of the unit on evaluation. Dr. J 
Thomas Hastings will continue to direct 
the work of this bureau 
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State Library Loans 
Phonograph Recordings 

In response to increasing requests, a 
small room, called the Music Box, has 
been provided at the Illinois State Library 
for a collection of musical recordings 

Located on the third floor of the Cen 
tennial Building, where the patron-service 
units of the State Library are housed, the 
room has specially-built shelving for 
recordings and record players The 
growing collection includes single records, 
albums, scores, and librettos 

These and the record players may be 
borrowed the same as books and pictures 
The collections of recordings especially 


for children include | 


story-telling and 
rhythm records as well as folk songs and 
folk music 
Studi-discs are also available 


Dr. Ford of Temple 
Becomes Winston Editor 
Dr. Charles A. Ford of Philadelphia has 


left his position as dean of the new Com 


For teachers a collection 


munity College and Technology Institute, 
Temple University, to become editor-ir 
chief of the educational department 

the John C. Winston Company, 
tional publishers 


educa 


He succeeds Ir. Glenn L. Lembke. who 
is returning to educational administration 
as Dean of Education at State Teachers 
College, Frostburg, Maryland 


Dr. Ford holds three degrees from O 


University. He taught in centralized hig 


schools and supervised in small cities be 
fore beginning with Temple in 1929 as 
professor of psychology Durie the war 
he served as a Navy captain. Upon his re 
turn, he was selected to head four G.I 


emergency colleges in Philadelphia 





University of Illinois 
| SUMMER SESSION 1949 


| In air-conditioned classrooms, the College 
of Education offers a comprehensive pro 
fessional program including curriculu 
and special workshops; conferences; and 
course work in Agricultural Education 


Elementary Education, Foundations o 


Education, Guidance, Home Economics 

Education, Industrial Education, Secon 

dary Education, Special Education, Evalu 

ation and Research Methods, and Visua 
Aids, 


There will be undergraduate and grad 
uate courses in Agriculture, Commerce 


and Business Administration, ! 


nginecring, 
Fine and Applied Arts, Home Economics 
Journalism, Physical Education, and Lib 


eral Arts and Sciences 


To be placed on the mailing list tor a 
complete descriptive announcement avail- 
} able January 1, 1949, write to the Office 
{ of the Dean, College of Education, Uni 
versity of Hlinois, Urbana, Ilinois 
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East, West Meet 





\ young graduate student from India 
may revolutionize the campus dress of the 
coeds at Southern Hlinois University. 
Mrs. Mohini Mundkur, 20-year 
old wife of Balaji Mundkur, young In- 
dian scientist who is doing microbiological 
Science 


She ts 


research in Southern’s Biological 


Research Laboratory for his doctor's de 
gree at Washington University, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Mundkur’s colorful native costumes 


haye become the talk of the campus. 


Both she and her husband intend to 
teach after they return to India. Mrs. 
Mundkur, a graduate of the University 
of Bombay, is taking graduate work in 


! 
eaucation 


Safety Education 
In Illinois Cited 


\ bronze plaque honoring the State of 
Illinois for progress in the advancement 
of driver education in the secondary 
schools, was presented to Gov. Dwight 
H. Green October 5 by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies as part 
Driver Education Award 


of its annual 
Program. 
The plaque represents the “Meritorious 


Award,” given for maintaining an ade- 
quate driver training course in more than 
a fourth of the State's high schools 


fictional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
ation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
September, Febru- 
terms. Write for 


and college graduates 
ary, June, and July 
catalog 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 828P, Evanston, Ill. 
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W.O.T.P. Proceedings Available 


Proceedings of the Second Delegate 
Assembly of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession held in London 
in July have been bound and sent to all 
W.O.T.P. members and to those who at- 
tended the London meetings. 

The 100-page pamphlet contains Dr. 
William F. Russell’s presidential address, 
a directory of the organization, summary 
minutes of the assembly, report of the 
executive committee, financial reports, 
roster of the assembly, W.O.T.P. con- 
stitution and by-laws, and interim reports 
on the interchange of pupils and teachers, 
social studies and current affairs, exten- 
sion of literacy, international language, 
and health education. 

The Proceedings are available at 50 
cents a copy and may be obtained from the 
World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Pay Based on Ability to Teach? 


A resolution urging that teaching suc- 
cess be considered with other factors in 
making promotions or salary increases was 
adopted by the faculty of the College of 
Education of the University of Illinois 
as a guide to a new committee which they 
elected to assume the responsibility of 
making such recommendations. 

They pointed out that teaching ability 
has sometimes not been recognized as of 


equal importance with other activities 
such as research, writing books and 
articles for professional journals, and 


participating in the work of educational 
organizations. 

The education faculty also presented 
suggestions for evaluating the effective- 
ness of their teaching in the university. 
These included ratings of the teachers by 
their students as well as by their col- 
leagues, and also rating by measuring the 
improvement shown by their students. 

To make such measurements on an 
experimental and report on their 
validity and practicability, the faculty has 
requested establishment of a committee 
which would evaluate the teaching of a 
small group, consisting principally of full 
would cooperate on a 


basis 


professors, who 
voluntary basis. 

Emphasizing their belief that 
students in the College of Education are 
cither teachers at present or prospective 
teachers, the quality of teaching presented 
to them should be a matter of primary 
concern, the faculty also has recommended 
establishing an informal seminar on teach- 
ing methods which College of Education 
faculty may voluntarily attend. 


since 


Twelve Extension Courses 


Illinois State Normal 
offering twelve courses this fall 


University is 
in nine 
off-campus centers, Prof. 
Clarence Orr, director of the University 


according to 


extension service. 

The classes are in Decatur, Auburn, 
Danville, Mason. City, Odell, Pekin, Ran- 
toul, Roberts, and Springfield 


November, 


Visitor’s Duties Transferred 
To U.I. Education College 

Services formerly performed by the 
Office of High School Visitor at the 
University of Illinois are being continued 
by the University’s College of Education, 
Dean Willard B. Spalding has announced 

School inspection activities of the 
former visitor’s office were turned over to 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction when the office was discontinued 
last September 1 by the university board 
of trustees. Staff members have been 
transferred to the College of Education 
to help carry on the service functions. 

Professor Merle R. Sumption will be 
in charge of service activities, and Pro 
fessor J. Lloyd Trump assisted by Pro 
fessor Harold D. Trimble will conduct 
regional conferences. Placement of teach- 
ers, in which the former office assisted, 
will continue under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Lewis W. Williams, with Professor 
Trump concerned with follow-up activities 

A program of regional conferences to 
replace those formerly held by the High 
School Visitor’s office is being planned, 
Dean Spalding said. 

State organizations and agencies which 
are cooperating with the College of Edu- 
cation in the projected conference pro- 
gram include Affiliated Teachers Associa- 
tions of Illinois, Illinois Association of 
School Administrators, Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards, Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Illinois County 
Superintendents Association, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, Illinois Elementary 
School Principals Association, Illinois 
Secondary School Principals Association, 
and the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


School Library Survey 

As a part of its program of making es 
sential information on libraries available 
to administrators, the Office of Education 
will gather data about school libraries 
this fall. 

Similar information presented 
through two previous studies, Statistics 
of Public-School Libraries, 1934-35 and 
1941-42. According to reports received 
from approximately three-fourths of the 
superintendents of city and rural d’-cricts, 
92 percent of these school systems had 
some form of library service in 1942. 

Plans have been made to mail copies of 
the form, School Library Statistics 1947- 
48, to superintendents of city and inde- 
districts and to county 
superintendents for all school districts 
under their jurisdiction. Superintendents 
are requested to have the form completed 
promptly and returned to the Office of 
Education. 


was 


pendent school 


Psalm Contest Announced 

The sixth of ten Psalm Tune Competi- 
tions in memory of Dr. J. B. Herbert, 
director of music at Monmouth College 
from 1896 to 1901, has been announced 
Information may be obtained from T. H 
Hamilton at the college 
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State Supreme Court Rules on Reorganization 


(1) In the case of Radford v. Withrow 
(Docket No. 30,569) the Illinois Supreme 
Court recently held that the creation of 
a new community school district from 
whole or fractions of districts is not a 
“change of boundaries” and that the 
county superintendent of schools need not 
carry out H.B. 340 by taking the petition 
for creating a community unit before 
the county school survey committee. 

(2) In the case of People ex rel Death- 
erage v. Radford (No. 30,568) the Su- 
preme Court held as above that the 
petition for a new community unit need 
not be shown to the county survey com 
mittee (as some contended under wording 
of H.B. 340); and that the Virden Unit 
was invalid since it was formed after the 
valid Waverly Unit and claimed some of 
the same territory. 

(3) The case of People v. Deather 
age ct al (No. 30,580) involved many con- 
stitutional issues, both Federal and State, 
with reference to H.B. 575, the law pro- 
viding for the creation of the new com- 
munity units. Among other points the 
Illinois Supreme Court held: 

a. The Legislature and not the Court 
determines the efficiency and thoroughness 
of the common school system as long as 
such system is free and open to all 
children. 

b. The Legislature may abolish school 
districts and take control of school prop- 
erty because it belongs to the State. 

c. School districts and voters therein 
do not have vested rights; and when any 
territory is included in a petition to create 
a new district only those voters in the 
territory included may vote on the ques- 
tion, 

d. With all-weather roads and modern 
luses large districts may be approved 
The word “community” refers only to 
school purposes and not to business, 
worship, cr pleasure interests. 


Community Unit Law 
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It was charged that H.B. 575, the Com- 
munity Unit Act, was so vague, ambigu- 
ous and uncertain that it violated due- 
process-of-law provisions of both Federal 
and State constitutions in deprivation of 
property. The Supreme Court held as 
follows: 

a. Former sections of the School Code 
(Sec. 19-30 and 19-31) make provisions 
for allocating bonded debt when territory 
is detached. In fractioned districts Sec 
4-47 would take care of allocation of 
assets, current obligations and debts due 
Where whole districts 
consolidation the 
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into a 


under 


are taken new 





CLUB PINS AND GUARDS 


MEDALS—TROPHIES 


for all clubs: French, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports, Commerce, Home 
Econ., Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jour- 
nalism, Library...and 
hundreds more! Also 
Honor Awards...Free 
catalog for your various 
groups. Mfgrs. since 1912. 
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new district takes charge of the property 
of all former districts combined and takes 
over the debts of all (according to the 
ruling regarding municipalities in Kocsis 
v. Chicago Park District, 364 Ill. 24). 

b. with reference to the charge that 
after a new community unit district is 
set up a later petition may follow and take 
such unit into a larger one, the 
Court stated that this is a matter of 
legislative policy and not a constitutional 
issue. 

c. There need be no confusion in allocat- 


new 


ing board members among congressional 
townships; the law can be administered so 
as to avoid confusion. 

d. The new community law 
present a constitutional issue in failing to 
specify the number of signers on a petition 
for board membership or a form of peti- 


does not 


tion. 

e. No constitutional violation of the 
rights of teachers under contracts will 
result when districts are fractioned or 


absorbed in the creation of new com- 
munity units. Contractural relationships 
will be taken care of by former fractioned 
districts or by the district where 
districts are absorbed. ‘Teachers 
rights that prevent re- 
districts. The 
statutory tenure right is tenuous since the 


new 
whole 
have no vested 
organization of teacher's 
tenure law or any contract resulting there- 
from may be legally amended or repealed 


Teacher Tenure Issue 


The new opinion on People v. Deathe 
age et al is being interpreted in different 
ways. Some people believe that the opin 
ion means that teachers on tenure are it 


the same classification with those who hold 


limited time contracts (one, two or three 
year contracts), whereas other people 
maintain that tenure teachers have a 


protective status that is not fully contrac 
tual but only “statutory and tenuous.” 
The opinion seems to give no final answer 
on this point. Some day the Court may 
be called upon to this definite 
point and the decision will be watched 


pass on 


with interest because— 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
by Gordon O. Wilber, State 
Teachers’ College, Oswego, N.Y. 
MOST SIGNIFICANT 
Contribution to Industrial 
Arts Teacher Education 
in 1948 
272 pages, 57gx8'2, $3.50 
Order Now for 30-day 
free examination 
Dept. 204, Scranton 9, Pa. 
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legislative and not 
case of Groves v. 
367 Ill. 91; 

b. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
held in Walker’s Appeal, 332 Pa. 488 that 
tenure teachers were on contract but 
such would be terminated when the dis 
trict was consolidated with others; 

c. The U.S. Supreme Court held in 
State ex rel Anderson v. Brand, 303 U.S. 
95, that the Indiana tenure law 
worded that tenure was a contract which 
could not be amended or repealed. (The 
Indiana law required a new tenure cor 


liducation, 


was S 


tract to be signed after probation and thx 


law contained the word “contract” 25 
times) ; 

d. The U.S. Supreme Court held in 
Phelps v. Board of Education, 300 U.S 


319 that the New Jersey tenure law was 
only a legislative status and not a 


tract 
The Opinion 


Teachers will be interested in the exact 
words of the new opinion on this point 
which are quoted as follows 

“Confusion, to the extent of impairing 
teachers’ property 
them under the Teacher 


rights belonging to 


fenure Law (11 


Rev. Stat. 1947, chap. 122, art. 24) 
allegedly created because the Community 
Unit School Act does not provide wl 
shall happen to such tenure rights. The 


neither apparent nor real 
Under the rule stated in A sv. Chica 


Park Dist. 362 Ml. 24 


confusion is 


teachers in a dis 
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relationship with the fractioned district 


FOR SALE: Dimmer Switch-board, 
16—4000-watt transformer type dim- 
mers with cross connecting panel and 
4-section control masters. For full 
details, write: Pete Radio & Camera 
Sales, Zion, IIlinois. 
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1948 EDITION INCLUDES TESTS 
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per set, 50c postpaid 
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The contract being property, it would 
be subject to adjustment between the 
new and the old district under section 
4-47 of the School Code only in the event 
the board of directors of the old district 
did not choose to terminate the employ- 
ment of the particular teacher, or teachers, 
under the power given to it to do so by 
section 24-1 of the Teacher Tenure Law. 

“Where the power given by section 24-1 
is used by the board, the particular teacher 
and the board are the only ones concerned. 
Aside from the above, a teacher has no 
vested right to retain a_ position, and 
thereby prevent the legislature, in the 
course of reorganizing the school system, 
from destroying or fractioning a school 
district. That the teachers’ statutory 
tenure right under that act is a tenuous 
one is exemplified by section 24-7: ‘Noth- 
ing herein limits the*right of the General 
Assembly to amend or repeal any part of 
sections 24-2 to 24-7, inclusive, or any con- 
tract resulting therefrom.’ A legal reason 
for invoking constitutional protection is 
not established.” 

L.. R. Grim, I.E.A. Research Director. 


Calendar 


NoveMBER, 1948 

12 and 13—Illinois Art Education As- 
sociation, organization meeting, head- 
quarters, Leland Hotel, Springfield. 
to 27—National Council of Teachers 
of English, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
and 27—Illinois Association of School 
Secretaries, fall conference, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 
and 27—Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers, an- 
nual convention, Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

DECEMBER, 1948 

1 Northwestern Division workshop, 
high school, Freeport. 

2 to 4~—Illinois Association of Deans 
of Women, Annual Meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

4 Administrative Roundup, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 

9 East Central Division workshop, high 
school, Kankakee. 

8 East Central Division workshop, Dan- 
ville. 

9 East Central Division workshop, high 
school, Champaign. 

28 to 30—Illinois Education Associa- 
-tion, annual meeting; Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. 

29 and 30—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Ninth Christmas 
Conference, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

January, 1949 

31 to February 4—Sixth Annual Read- 
ing Clinic Institute, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Fesruary, 1949 

13 to 16—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, an- 
nual meeting; Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

Marcu, 1949 

11 Peoria Division, I.E.A., annual 

meeting; Peoria. 
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SOME PEOPLE DO 
APPRECIATE TEACHERS! 

School veople have been given two 
million dollars worth of service during 
the past year and a half by American 
business in the form of a nation-wide 
“Better Education” campaign. 

The Advertising Council inaugurated 
the campaign at the request of the U.S. 
Office of Education, the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education, and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 

Advertisements urging improvement of 
the schools and paying tribute to teachers, 
have appeared in weekly and daily news- 
papers, national publications, and health 
and educational journals. 

The American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute, representing over 90 percent of the 
textbook publishing of the nation, played 
an active part. Trade book publishers in- 
cluded one million “Better Education” 
messages on book jackets. About a thou- 
sand individual radio messages have been 
scheduled on four major networks. 

If you want this campaign to continue, 
write to some of the advertisers thanking 
them for their interest in education. Then 
write to the Advertising Council com- 
mending the advertisers and the campaign 
The Advertising Council may be addressed 
either at 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, or at 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1. 


Index to Advertisers 


American Seating Company................-.-- 80 
Association Of American Railroads.... 79 
Binney & Smith Company 

Bituminous Coal Institute 

Christian Catholic Church 

Coca-Cola Company 

DeVry Corporation 

General Mills, Inc 

Geography Work Book Company 

Harlow Publishing Corporation 
International Textbook Company. 

J. A. Meyers & Company, Inc... 

National City Bank of New 

National College of Education 

Row, Peterson and Company...... ‘ 
Superior Coach Corporation..Second Cover 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc 
Transcontinental and Western Air 
University of Reeok... 108, 109 
The John C. Winston Company.... 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company 


Aprii, 1949 

1 South Central Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Orpheum Theater, 
Springfield. 

8 Southwestern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Ainad Temple, East 
St. Louis. 

18 to 22—Association for Childhood 
Education (International), annual 
study conference, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

June, 1949 

11 Chicago Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; 315 South Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 
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Who’s the Best Teacher? 

School children will help find the “Best 
Teacher of 1949" in a Quiz Kids contest 
heginning November 14. Their letters on 
“The teacher who has helped me most,” 
will decide the “best teacher” for a $2,500 
prize, a year’s study, and other prizes, and 
two others for $1,000. 


YOURS ... 
for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION’ s Advertisers 


Have you noticed the unusual ideas pre- 
sented by the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Com- 
pany’s advertising? A collection of these 
ads as they have appeared in ILLINoIs 
EpucaTion for the past several years 
would be an addition to any teacher's 
file. Just clip them from your own back 
issues. 

4c. Catalogue—9% pages illustrating and 
describing Worktexts, workbooks, and 
other instructional aids available for all 
elementary and high school subjects. 

18c. Handbook for Classroom Success 
by Webster Publishing Company has 
“how to” suggestions for nine teaching 
programs in such subjects as_ spelling, 
reading, arithmetic, health and safety, com- 
munication skills. 

19c. Development of Railroad Trans- 
portation in the United States tells the 
story of the progress of American Rail- 
roads. Contains a series of maps showing 
the expansion of the railroad system by 
decades. Particularly useful for social 
studies in grade 6 and up. 

20c. Six Steps to Safety pictures all the 
factors involved in safe pupil transporta- 
tion, school bus construction and opera- 
tion, highway traffic hazards, training sug- 
gestions for pupils, and organization of a 
pupil bus patrol. Excellent to put into 
the hands of every driver or supervisor 
of school buses. 

2lc. A Treasurer Chest of club jewels, 
pins, and emblems suggests pins for 
school clubs and organizations, including 
commercial study groups, press and jour- 
nalism, home economics, Spanish, Latin, 
mathematics, music, letter-men and varsity 
clubs, Honor Service Scholarship, and 
many more. In requesting folder, indicate 
in what club or activity you are especially 
interested. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Iilinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 

4c. 18c. 19¢. 20c. 


21c. 
Name 
Address. City. State 
Subject Taught Grade 
School Address 
Enrollment: Boys Girls. 
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PROTEIN 


To help build ond 
mointoin healthy 


body tissues 


VITAMIN B, 


RIBOFLAVIN 
An importont 
vitemin for NIACIN 
children's growth Helps keep hssues 
healthy ond 


prevents pellegre 
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ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 


THIAMINE — NIACIN 
RIBOFLAVIN- IRON 


sp S| oe 


How would you dramatize the 
story of enriched bread for boys and 
girls in order to help them fully 
understand and appreciate its real 


goodness ? 


In one classroom this fall, the 
pupils prepared a simple exhibit of 
all the ingredients that go into 
bread. Then they invited a well- 
known local baker to their class- 
room. He told them how carefully 
he must blend and bake these nutri- 
tious ingredients and how enriched 
bread has more thiamine, niacin, 
riboflavin and iron than plain or 
unenriched bread. This type of 
active participation means more 
than just a lesson to bovs and girls. 
It is a memorable experience that 


plays an important part in improv- 
ing their eating habits 

Asking community leaders with 
an interesting and pertinent story to 
come to the classroom is one of the 
wavs that community resources ma\ 
be brought into an over-al! nutrition 
program. Suggestions like this fo 
dramatizing nutrition study are part 
of the service offered throug] 
General Mills ‘‘Program of Assist 
ance in Nutrition and Healt! 
Education’’—now in its fourth veai 
Through the Program, vou can get 
much help in starting or expanding 
vour own nutrition project 

For full information write to 
Education Section, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 





These Nutrition Education Materials and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 
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Evaluation Devices 

« Food Habit Survey Forms 

¢ Nutrition Information Tests 

* Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
Teacher Training Aids 

Special Counselling Service 
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Prom Committees 


Vote for Coke 


Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 








